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TELEPHONE GARFIELD |-0706 

T06 CHESTNUT STREET ST. LOUIS 1, i^O. 

December 14, 1962 



Mr. R. Tinsley Parke, Executive Director 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authority 
6500 Delmar Boulevard 
University City 5, Missouri 


Dear Mr. Parke: 


We are pleased to submit herewith thirty-five (35) copies of 
our economic study prepared in conjunction with the first 
General Neighborhood Renewal Plan Project in University 
City, Missouri. This study was authorized by the terms of 
our agreement dated August 22, 1962. 


From the aspect of economics, we are of the opinion the desig- 
nated area is a logical locale for this project. The proposed 
program is long-range. Therefore, our recommendations and 
conclusions, which are summarized at the end of the report, 
pertain to matters both general and specific, as applicable in 
particular circumstances. Your attention is invited to ap- 
propriate sections of the report for details concerning the 
various phases of study. 


I wish to extend my appreciation, along with that of Messrs. 
John W. Hardt and Richard E. Kohler, as principals in the 
preparation of this study, for the fine cooperation of your 
staff and Commission, the University City officials, business 
people and citizens, and all others with whom we had contact. 
May you experience every success in achieving the objectives 
of this General Neighborhood Renewal Plan. 

/ / 


RW:je 


Respectfully ^ubmitted, 

V H ^ ' ' \ 

Roy Wenzlick, President 
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ECONOMIC STUDY 

GENERAL NEIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL PLAN 
UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI 


I 

INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


University City, Missouri, through its Land Clearance for Redevelop- 
ment Authority, has initiated a program of planning for the implementa- 
tion of an urban renewal program. This study is one of several types of 
surveys and research activities intended as intensive explorations into 
the social, economic, and governmental forces interacting to influence 
community development. 

In general it may be stated that the need for urban renewal arises from 
physical deterioration and from functional and/or economic obsolescence. 
Therefore, a planning program of this type is oriented toward those areas 
where the need is critical or positive signs of a trend toward such a need 
are in evidence. The primary study area, referred to as the General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan (GNRP), was selected for those reasons. 

This GNRP Area is located in the extreme east sector of University City, 
adjacent to the St. Louis city limits. The exhibit on the following page 
shows the relative location of the area. 

The primary objectives of the urban 
OBJECTIVES OF STUDY renewal studies, as a whole, are: 

1. To gather information pertaining to the social, economic, and 
governmental forces affecting the physical development of the 
planning area. 

2. To study the community objectives as stated in the Master Plan 
of University City as well as the specific objectives of the mer- 
chants, tenants, and property owners living and working in the 
planning area. 
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3. To test the findings with respect to alternative plans formulated 
on the basis of the guidelines established in the University City 
Master Plan. 

The general objectives of the economic studies embodied in this report 
are: 

1. To serve as data collectors and analytical tools in determining 
the feasibility of each of several alternative planning propos- 
als. 

2. To serve as a guideline for establishing the marketability and 
reuse value of the land in accordance with each of the alterna- 
tive planning proposals. 

3. To serve as a basis for future project area marketability stud- 
ies as well as land disposition studies. 

This study is designed to obtain, evaluate, and analyze pertinent econ- 
omic data for the purpose of preparing conclusions and recommendations 
as to the following: 

1. Type and character of the redevelopment use or uses for which 
the land is best suited. 

2. Appropriate allocation of land to each recommended use or 
uses. 

3. Any alternative uses or variations of the recommended uses that 
would be suitable, including suggested allocations of land to such 
uses if selected. This portion should be a report on the tests of 
each alternative plan, with possible additional recommendations 
by the consultant on a composite plan combining the best uses 
from each alternative. 

4. Marketability and rate of absorption of the land for each use for 
which the land is found to be suitable and suggestions as to types 
of developers to seek and their availability as prospective buy- 
ers. 

5. Suitability and marketability of the land for any use or uses iden- 
tified in the various alternative sketch plans. 
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6. Studies of the feasibility of achieving the objectives of Urban 
Renewal by conservation, reconditioning, or conversion in 
any part or parts of the project area. 

7. Identification of any obstacles to land disposal or redevelopment 
that should be overcome in formulating future project plans. 

8. Identification of any special studies, detailed market analyses, 
or engineering investigations of subsoil conditions needed for 
the appraisal of the land or refinement of land use proposals. 

9. The economic considerations influencing the retention of any 
present uses and the selection of proposed new uses, and evi- 
dence that those uses are economically sound. 

10. The quality and quantity of competitive land. 

11. The limits of the effective trading or activity areas of any of the 
proposed uses, if definable and identification of any competitive 
activity, if pertinent to the problem. 

12. The gross market for commercial establishments (retail, and 
office) in the area. 

13. The types, indicated volumes, and the area of space of commer- 
cial units that should be included. 

14. The off-street parking facilities required to meet potential devel- 
opment on the basis of each alternative plan. 

15. The market potentials for multifamily dwelling units within the 
GNRP Area, the potentials for conversion of existing multifamily 
apartments to elevator apartments with increased dwelling unit 
capacity. 

16. The capacity and need for industrial development in the area. 

17. Method of suitable plan for the disposal of lands under appropri- 
ate uses which shall include suggestions for sales methods and 
procedures, advertising methods, and their effects on a com- 
petitive market. 

18. Appropriate maps, layouts, sketches, and supporting data to all 
conclusions. 
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UNIVERSITY CITY 


The initial development of the area 

GENERAL DATA incorporated as University City began 

in the decades of 1880 and 1890 with 
the subdividing of land in the east sector. The selection of Forest Park 
as the site of the Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposition in the year 
1904 and the selection of the present site of Washington University 
brought attention to these adjacent lands and fostered growth, with the 
result that University City was incorporated in 1906. At that time it 
comprised an area of 2. 4 square miles and had a population of 2, 000. 

The area has since increased to almost six square miles and the popu- 
lation is now estimated at 52, 000. 

University City is located in St. Louis County and occupies parts of the 
townships of Creve Coeur and Hadley. Incorporated urban places are 
contiguous to the city limits on all sides. They are identified and cer- 
tain pertinent data for comparison appear in the following table: 




Populatio 

n 






% change 

Area 

Density 


1960 

1950 

1950 to 1960 

Sq. Mi. 

Sq. Mi. 

St. Louis City 

750, 026 

856, 796 

12. 5 

61.0 

12, 296 

Located in St. Louis 

County: 





Wellston 

7, 979 

9, 396 

15. 1 

0. 84 

9, 498 

Pagedale* 

5, 106 

3, 866 

32. 1 

1. 16 

4, 402 

Vinita Terrace 

382 

389 

1.8 

0. 07 

5,457 

Hanley Hills 

3, 308 

2,219 

49. 1 

0. 36 

9, 190 

Vinita Park 

2, 208 

1,803 

22. 5 

0. 74 

2, 984 

Overland* 

22, 763 

11, 566 

96.8 

4. 15 

5,485 

Olivette 

8,257 

1, 761 

368. 9 

2.7 

3,058 

Ladue 

9, 466 

5, 386 

75.8 

8.66 

1, 093 

Clayton 

15, 245 

16, 035 

4. 9 

2. 54 

6, 002 

Totals 

74, 714 

52,421 

42. 5t 

21.22 

3, 529t 

For comparison: 






University City 

51, 249 

39, 892 

28. 5 

6.0 

8, 550 


■ *Some annexations since 1950. 

I tAverage. 
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Only two of the above listed municipalities located in St. Louis County, 
i. e. , Wellston and Hanley Hills, exceed the density of University City. 
This indicates that University City ranks favorably in density with the 
older, more mature cities. 

Again looking at the St. Louis County group, and excluding St. Louis 
City, we find the total population of all these adjacent municipalities in- 
creased 42. 5 percent in the decade 1950 to 1960, and the average density 
per square mile in 1960 was 3, 530 persons. Obviously a factor in this 
comparatively high rate of population growth is the fact that these muni- 
cipalities had low densities to start with. It is normal, then, to expect 
this high rate of increase will continue until greater density is developed 
in some of the area surrounding University City. 

Geographically, University City is virtually at the center of the densely 
populated area of St. Louis city and county. This provides accessibility 
and locational advantages relative to political, social, and economic cen- 
ters in the metropolitan area as a whole. For example, it is about eight 
miles east to the central business district in downtown St. Louis, about 
eight miles north-northwest to the St. Louis Municipal Airport, and 
about two miles south to the central business district and county seat in 
the adjacent municipality of Clayton. 

Main traffic thoroughfares, such as Delmar and Olive Boulevards, tra- 
verse University City in an east-west direction, while others, such as 
Big Bend Boulevard, Pennsylvania Avenue, Hanley Road, and McKnight 
Roa4 traverse it in a north- south direction. While these thoroughfares 
carry traffic through the area as well as to its various sections, they 
are not generally considered major trans metropolitan arterial routes in 
the modern sense. They do, however, serve as connectors with other 
metropolitan thoroughfares, expressways, intra- and interstate high- 
ways, and thus provide good accessibility throughout the metropolitan 
area and to regions beyond. The proposed Millbrook Boulevard im- 
provement as part of the Forest Park Expressway on the south, and the 
proposed Inner Belt Highway on the west of University City will exped- 
ite metropolitan and regional traffic movement, and thereby enhance 
accessibility to the city. 
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Although a political entity, University 
ECONOMIC DATA City is not a self-sustaining socio- 

economic unit. This is not uncommon 
for a city of this size, but the situation is more acute because this sub- 
urban municipality is a segment of the composite St. Louis Metropolitan 
Area. From the beginning the predominant development has been resi- 
dential because of the many amenities offered. By comparison, the com- 
mercial and industrial development has been small and limited. Most of 
the economic activities sustaining the community are located in other sec- 
tors of the metropolitan area. Therefore, when examining population and 
economic background, both the metropolitan area and the University City 
conditions must be reviewed. 

The 1960 population of University City places it sixth among all the cities 
in Missouri. In 1950 it held fifth place. The United States Census fig- 
ures in the following table show the cities that are larger, and make a 
good comparison of density, which is obviously quite high in University 
City. 


1960 Persons Area 

Population per Sq. Mi. Sq. Mi. 


St. Louis 

750, 026 

12, 296 

61.0 

Kansas City 

475, 539 

3,664 

129. 8 

Springfield 

95, 865 

2, 763 

34.7 

St. Joseph 

79,673 

2, 876 

27.7 

Independence 

62, 328 

‘4, 517 

13.8 

UNIVERSITY CITY 

51,249 

8, 550 

6. 0 


In Metropolitan St. Louis in 1960 only the cities of St. Louis and East St. 
Louis had larger populations than University City. Comparative figures 
in the table on the following page show the relative sizes and densities of 
the larger municipalities. 
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1960 

Persons 

Area 

City 

Population 

per Sq. Mi. 

Sq. Mi 

St. Louis 

750, 026 

12, 296 

61.0 

East St. Louis 

81,712 

5, 921 

13.8 

UNIVERSITY CITY 

51, 249 

8, 550 

6, 0 

Florissant 

38, 166 

6,058 

6. 3 

Kirkwood 

29,421 

3,269 

9.0 

Webster Groves 

28, 990 

4, 998 

5. 8 

Overland 

22, 763 

5, 485 

4. 2 

Ferguson 

22, 149 

5, 034 

4.4 

Jennings 

19, 965 

4, 870 

4. 1 

Berkeley 

18, 676 

3, 890 

4. 8 

Richmond Heights 

15,622 

6, 509 

2. 4 


The population figures for the counties comprising the Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area are of interest at this point, and give some in- 
sight into the growth pattern of the environment. 


% Increase 


Population 


1950 

1940 

1960 

1950 

1940 

to 1960 

to 1950 

Missouri: 





St. Louis City 750, 026 

856,796 

816, 048 

-12. 5 

+5. 0 

Jefferson County 66, 377 

38, 007 

32,023 

+74.6 

+18.7 

St. Charles County 52, 970 

29, 834 

25, 562 

+77. 5 

+16. 7 

St. Louis County 703, 532 

406, 349 

274, 230 

+73. 1 

+48. 2 

Subtotal 1, 572, 905 1, 

330, 986 1, 

CO 

CD 

00 



Illinois: 





Madison County 224, 689 

182„ 307 

149, 349 

+23. 2 

+22. 1 

St. Clair County 262, 509 

205, 995 

166, 899 

+27.4 

+23. 4 

Met, Area Tot. 2, 060, 103 1, 

719,288 1, 

464, 111 

+19.8 

+17.4 

For comparison: 





University City 51, 249 

39, 892 

33,023 

+28. 5 

+20. 8 

University City pop- 





ulation as a percent 





of: • 





St. Louis County 7. 3% 

9.8% 

12. 0% 



Mo. sector of Met. Area 3. 3% 

3.0% 

2.9% 



Metro. Area Total 2. 5% 

2.3% 

2.3% 
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The above figures tell us that the ratio of population of University City as 
compared with St. Louis County has been dropping steadily. It was 12 
percent in 1940 and 7. 3 percent in 1960. This seems a reasonable trend, 
and not a negative sign because, by comparison. University City has a 
far greater population density and high degree of developed land with 
relatively little vacant land left for added growth. It is interesting to note 
that in the 1950 to 1960 decade the rate of population growth in Jefferson 
and St. Charles Counties, 74. 6 percent and 77. 5 percent, respectively, 
exceeded that of St. Louis County with 73. 1 percent. This was a marked 
difference from the 1940 to 1950 period. 

The University City population as a ratio of the metropolitan area shows 
a favorable trend. In 1940, University City residents comprised 2. 3 
percent, and in 1960, 2. 5 percent of the metropolitan total. The same fa- 
vorable trend is illustrated in the Missouri-Metro sector. In 1940, Uni- 
versity City residents comprised 2. 9 percent of that total, and in 1960, 
the percentage was 3. 3. Furthermore, the rate of growth of University 
City in the forties and fifties, i. e. , 20. 8 percent and 28. 5 percent, re- 
spectively, exceeded the corresponding 17. 4 percent and 19. 8 percent of 
the metropolitan area. This is an impressive record, indicating that the 
city is a strong and important segment of Metropolitan St. Louis. 

To gain an insight into the general economic background of University 
City and that of its environment we have adapted data from the U. S. Cen- 
sus of Business. In the tables that follow, pertinent statistics about man- 
ufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, and selected services are pre- 
sented. We have converted all dollar amounts to 1960 dollars to illus- 
trate trends with reasonable accuracy and present true comparisons. 

Since the economics of the region or, more particularly. Metropolitan 
St. Louis, have an overwhelming effect on University City, our tables 
present data for three areas. These areas are: first. Metropolitan St. 
Louis, representing the region; second, the Missouri Portion - Metro- 
politan St. Louis, representing the contiguous area directly affecting the 
subject; and third. University City. 
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MANUFACTURES 
(Adjusted to 1960 dollars) 


METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS 


Year 

Establish- 

ments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Value added 
by manufacture 
($1, 000) 

Capital 
expenditures 
($1, 000) 

1958 

3, 150 

243, 573 

$1, 272,288 

$2, 440, 014 

$156,458 

1954 

3, 161 

259, 284 

1,210,670 

2, 338, 023 

147,391 

1947 

2, 988 

248, 919 

832, 327 

1,631,475 

* 


MISSOURI PORTION - METROPOLITAN ST. 

LOUIS 






Value added 

Capital 


Establish- 


Payroll 

by manufacture 

expenditures 

Year 

ments 

Employees 

($1, 000) 

($1, 000) 

($1,000) 

1958 

2,686 

189,638 

$ 970, 706 

$1,869,698 

$ 87,652 

1954 

2,711 

203, 598 

918, 034 

1,785, 171 

71,233 

1947 

2, 562 

189,639 

627, 526 

1, 233, 549 

♦ 


UNIVERSITY CITY 
Establish- 

Year ments Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Value added 
by manufacture 
($1, 000) 

Capital 
expenditures 
($1, 000) 

1958 

25 

684 

$ 3, 511 

$ 6,313 

$ 114 

1954 

26 

881 

4, 435 

8,758 

353 

1947 

11 

670 

2, 545 

4,632 

* 


*Not available. 
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A brief analysis of the above tables brings to light some significant facts 
about University City. 

1 . We find there has been a decrease in all phases of 

activity conducted in University City from 1954 to 1958. This is 

a significant reversal from the substantial growth 

period 1947 to 1954. Supplementary data indicate the 1954 to 19 

pattern persists to the present time. 

2. When compared with the Metropolitan and Missouri areas, Uni 
versity City ’s manufacturing activity accounts for only a minute 
share of the region. Expressed in percentages, University City 
contains less than 1 percent of the establishments in the Metro- 
politan Area, and even less than 1 percent of the Missouri Por- 
tion. Furthermore, those establishments produce less than 
percent of the manufactured product of the two larger areas. 

3. Annual production of manufactured goods increased about 4- 5 per- 
cent from 1954 to 1958 in both the Metropolitan Area and the Mis 

souri Portion. 

The types of wholesale trade operations located in University 
kinds usually found in modern industrial parks. This characteristic 
also true of the local manufacturing operations which can generally e 
Sssed as light industrial. Analysis of statistics on wholes^e trade 
tabulated on the following page, gives us a picture of the status of the 
University City operations. 

1. The pace of growth from 1954 to 1958 slowed considerably from 
that of the 1948 to 1954 period. From 1954 to 1958 the nuinber o 
establishments in University City increased 17 percent and for 
the preceding period, 1948 to 1954, the increase was 126 per- 
cent. In spite of the slowing trend, the growth in these Peno s 
indicates University City must offer certain desirable advan ages, 
such as central location, for wholesalers and distributors. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 
(Adjusted to 1960 dollars) 

METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS 


Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Sales 
($1, 000 

1958 

3, 595 

47, 249 

$251,451 

$5, 355, 967 

1954 

3, 322 

49,212 

246, 986 

5, 029, 932 

1948 

3,018 

47, 521 

196, 686 

4, 919, 363 


MISSOURI PORTION - METROPOLITAN ST. 

LOUIS 


Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Sales 
($1, 000) 

1958 

3, 130 

43,456 

$234, 416 

$4, 729, 199 

1954 

2, 876 

45, 591 

229, 105 

4, 349, 143 

1948 

2,682 

44, 862 

187, 054 

4, 073, 993 


UNIVERSITY CITY 




Year Establishments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Sales 
($1, 000) 


1958 

61 

395 

$ 2, 124 

$ 34, 076 

1954 

52 

320 

1, 565 

32,623 

1948 

23 

236 

744 

14, 740 
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2. As in manufacturing, the wholesaling operations in University 
City account for only a very small share of the regional activity. 

It houses less than 2 percent of the establishments, accounts for 
less than 1 percent of the employment, and produces less than 1 
percent of the total sales of both the Metropolitan Area and the 
Missouri Portion. 

3. Wholesale activity in the region shows strength. In the period 
1954 to 1958, sales increased 7 percent in the Metropolitan Area 
and 9 percent in the Missouri Portion. University City trailed 
with a 5 percent increase. 

The history of the Delmar Loop retail area, which is considered the Cen- 
tral Business District, indicates that through the years it has functioned 
as a community shopping district and never achieved the status of a re- 
gional shopping center. This is discussed in the subsequent section 
Retail Analysis. In Metropolitan St. Louis, as everywhere, the retail 
business has undergone revolutionary changes and apparently many more 
are yet to come. For general background, the Retail Trade figures 
which follow show several points of interest. 

1. The rate of increase in the number of retail establishments in 
University City slowed to 10 percent in the 1954 to 1958 period, 
from a rate of 42 percent in the preceding period 1948 to 1954. 
Sales in the corresponding periods increased 12 percent and 29 
percent, respectively, showing the same slowing trend from 
1954 to 1958. 

2. Contrary to the University City trend, the number of establish- 
ments in both the Metropolitan Area and the Missouri Portion 
decreased by 1 percent from 1954 to 1958, while at the same 
time retail employment in both of those areas increased ap- 
proximately 15 percent and retail sales 5 percent. These fig- 
ures reflect the transition in modern retailing from relatively 
small outlets dispersed at various locations or grouped in out- 
moded strip developments into fewer but larger quarters in 
modern shopping centers where greater sales volumes are at- 
tained. 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(Adjusted to 1960 dollars) 


METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS 




Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Sales 
($1, 000) 

1958 

19, 404 

104, 269 

$296,290 

$2,437, 813 

1954 

19,641 

91,825 

270, 191 

2, 309, 385 

1948 

19, 344 

98, 476 

248, 387 

1,921,093 


MISSOURI PORTION - METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS 


Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Sales 
($1, 000) 

1958 

14, 723 

86, 911 

245, 661 

$1,959, 031 

1954 

14, 895 

74,754 

222,404 

1, 858, 732 

1948 

14, 983 

82, 483 

210, 565 

1, 551, 534 


UNIVERSITY CITY 
Year Establishments 

Employees 

Payroll 
($1, 000) 

Sales 
($1, 000) 

1958 

365 

1, 189 

3, 990 

38, 197 

1954 

333 

1,074 

3, 306 

34, 141 

1948 

235 

1, 147 

2, 573 

26,424 
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3. University City retail outlets in 1958 accounted for less than 2 
percent of all the retail sales in the Metropolitan Area and the 
Missouri Portion. The city contained 3. 3% of the Metropolitan 
population and 2. 5% of the Missiouri portion in 1960. 

SELECTED SERVICES 
(Adjusted to 1960 dollars) 

METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS 





Payroll 

Sales 

Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

($1, 000) 

($1, 000) 

1958 

10,898 

38, 084 

$122, 737 

$417,761 

1954 

9, 546 

34, 981 

105, 736 

378, 767 

MISSOURI PORTION - METROPOLITAN ST. 

LOUIS 





Payroll 

Sales 

Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

($1, 000) 

($1, 000) 

1958 

8,700 

34, 045 

$111,369 

$374, 460 

1954 

7, 725 

31, 183 

94, 941 

339,422 

UNIVERSITY CITY 







Payroll 

Sales 

Year 

Establishments 

Employees 

($1, 000) 

($1, 000) 

1958 

207 

512 

$ 1, 514 

$ 5, 004 

1954 

187 

409 

1, 148 

4,247 

Modern socio-economic experience teaches us that as standards 

of living 


rise the demand for services increases. Since University City inhabitants 
as a group have above-average incomes, there is a normal demand for in- 
creased services of various types. The statistics on Selected Services in- 
dicate an 18 percent increase in such sales in University City from 1954 to 
1958, as compared with 10 percent for the Metropolitan Area and the Mis- 
souri Portion. Nevertheless, as in other types of sales, it appears that 
much of the money for these services is captured by firms outside of Uni- 
versity City. Less than 1^ percent of the total selected service sales in 
the Metropolitan Area as well as in the Missouri Portion are captured by 
University City outlets. 
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Employment, household, and income figures from the 1960 U. S. Census 
are presented in the following table. In this instance we have included 
figures for the “urbanized area” of St. Louis because they exclude rural 
population. For this type of data it will facilitate good comparison be- 
cause the urbanized area provides as nearly as possible a homogeneous 
population group. 


St. Louis 

Metropolitan Urbanized University 

St. Louis Area City 


Population 

Households 

Persons per household 

Median family income 

Total workers 

Work in county of residence . . . 
Work outside county of residence 
Work place not reported 


2, 060, 103 

1,668,204 

51, 249 

624,641 

513,494 

16, 442 

3.23 

3. 19 

3.09 

$6, 272 

$6, 301 

$8, 105 

751,618 

618, 123 

20, 948 

492,659 

400, 230 

6,659 

213,487 

178, 940 

12, 841 

45,472 

38, 953 

1,448 


Our review provides some noteworthy data: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The population, as well as the number of households in University 
City, comprises 3 percent of the totals of the urbanized area an 
about 2. 5 percent of the Metropolitan totals. 

Households in University City are slightly smaller than in the 
other areas. 

The median income of University City families is about 29 percent 
greater than the families in the urbanized and the Metropolitan 

Areas. 


University City furnishes about 3 percent of the workers of both 
the urbanized and Metropolitan Areas, and this is in line with the 


)opulation ratio. 

^reas where these people work reflect the fact that University 
:ity is a residential community. Over 61 percent of the workers 
residing there work outside of their county of residence, whereas 
Ln the other areas only 29 percent of the residents work outside of 

their home county. 
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The foregoing data has been selected and presented to provide a general 
background of the socio-economic status of University City. It is de- 
signed to serve as an adequate basis for understanding of the more spec- 
ific economic studies of the GNRP which will be presented in subsequent 
sections of this report. We feel certain general conclusions are worthy 
of summary. 

1. University City ranks sixth among Missouri cities in size of pop- 
ulation. Populationwise it has maintained a favorable growth 
trend and is a substantial segment of Metropolitan St. Louis. 

2. The density of population is relatively high and, in view of the 
small amount of vacant land, an advanced stage of development 
has been reached. 

3. University City is a fine residential community populated by 
families with relatively high incomes. It contains very little 
commercial and industrial activity and-is greatly dependent 
upon the economic base of Metropolitan St. Louis. 
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This study is designed to facilitate 

REAL ESTATE TRENDS long-range urban planning and devel- 

opment. The planning, which, of | 

course, is the initial activity, is now in the incipient stages. After this 
planning has advanced to mature levels it will be converted into develop- 
ment or, what is probably a more descriptive term, action programs. 
Even then, and for the long term, the planning and development, or ac- 
tion programs, will, in a sense, be conducted concurrently so as to as- 
sure that both will at all times accommodate the current needs and de- 
mands of the subject community. It is reasonable to assume that some 
; time will elapse before the action program is initiated and the program 
becomes directly involved in the real estate market through property 
transactions. It is axiomatic, therefore, that our market analysis be 
I concerned with long-term trends and general conditions in the real es- 
tate market. Since urban planning and development always involves real 
estate, this activity is one of the very important barometers of the econ- 
omic climate likely to prevail and directly affect the program. 

What effect an abrupt or severe change in economic conditions would 
have on this GNRP would be difficult, if not impossible, to forecast or 
measure. We anticipate short-term fluctuations of relatively mild, but 
varying degrees of intensity and length, will occur. Experience teaches 
that we can only speak in general terms when evaluating and estimating 
future prospects. In spite of the extreme optimism that prevailed in 
many quarters at the outset of the sixties, national economic perform- 
ance has not met with expectations. After showing some strength dur- 
ing the past year and a half of rising activity, authorities and leaders in 
the fields of economics, business, and government generally appear to 
be in disagreement as to what will happen in the immediate future. For 
the longer period, however, it seems most of them are optimistic that 
an upturn will develop in late 1963. A watchful policy on the part of the 
Federal Government over our domestic economy now appears to be well 
entrenched in the national administration, regardless of the political 
party in power. When we also consider our international economic and 
defense commitments, it seems highly improbable that a sharp down- 
^ turn in the next few years could occur without government resistance in 
every reasonable manner designed to act as a deterrent. 

I 

i 
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Roy Wenzlick & Co. 


Roy Wenzlick & Co. has a well-established, national reputation for re- 
search in the field of real estate. A very effective index by which to 
gage activity in the real estate market has been developed and proven 
over the years. It is based on the ratio of real estate transfers re- 
corded per 10, 000 of population in a given area. The charts on the fol- 
lowing page illustrate the trends established by this index for the post 
World War II period from 1946 to the present. The Continental United 
States has been divided into eight regions and the index developed for 
each of these regions, as well as the national average of the index, has 
been plotted for comparison. 

Our particular interest in this study concerns the West Central Region, 
because Missouri is included, so on that chart the St. Louis (city and 
county) index has also been charted. The West Central Region over the 
long term stands third in intensity of activity shown by the index, and 
for some 10 years it has remained above the national average. All of 
the other five regions making up the Continental United States have been 
below the national average for some time. It is interesting to note that 
since about 1954 the activity index in the West Central Region has ex- 
ceeded that of the Southwest Region, which comprises the States of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, where considerable 
growth has taken place. 

We also develop a comparable index of real estate activity in St. Louis 
city and county. Over the long term this local index has run generally 
parallel to and slightly below that of the Region. During 1962 both the 
local and regional indexes indicate increasing activity. Our chart of 
national cycles shows national activity has continued the improvement 
trend started in 1961. 
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III 

GNRP STUDY AREA 


In the early days, the lands in the ex- 
LOCATION AND ENVIRONMENT treme east sector of University City 

were among the first to be developed. 

It is normal, then, with the passing of time, that this area would be most 
susceptible to physical deterioration, as well as economic and functional 
obsolescence. Since these are the symptoms of need for countermeasures, 
it was the logical place for the city to initiate a program of planning for 
general neighborhood renewal. 

The GNRP is bounded on the east by the city limits of Wellston and of St. 
Louis. The adjacent environment here on the east, both in Wellston and 
in St. Louis, is predominantly industrial. For many years the huge man- 
ufacturing plant and installations of Wagner Electric Company have oper- 
ated at this location. In addition, other large manufacturing, distributive, 
supply, and storage operations are located along the Wabash Railroad 
right-of-way or in the vicinity. Among the group in Wellston are General 
Electric (lamp manufacturing). Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Corporation, 
Bardenheier Wine and Liquor Company (bottling and warehousing), Alox 
Manufacturing Company (shoelaces), Vi-Jon Laboratories, Inc. (drugs 
and toiletries manufacturing). In St. Louis the group includes the 
Thos. J. Sheehan Company (plumbing contractor, warehouse, land storage 
yard), Donovan Iron and Supply Company (builders supply), City Products 
Corporation (coal storage and distribution yard), Basic Materials Com- 
pany (ready-mix concrete processing and distribution). Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company (Parkview Exchange), and by June 1963 the Angelica 
Uniform Company plans to locate their entire manufacturing, distribution, 
and office operation in an existing modern structure on Rosedale Avenue. 
In addition, the area is interspersed with a number of smaller light indus- 
trial and commercial firms. There is a small pocket of single, two- and 
four-family residential brick and frame dwellings contiguous to the proj- 
ect boundary and south of Etzel Avenue and west of the Wabash tracks. 
They are generally similar in type and condition to the structures in con- 
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I 

tiguous sections of the project. East of the described industrial develop- 
ment along the Wabash tracks there is an old, intensely developed multi- 
family residential area where occupancy by nonwhite families has become 
predominant in recent years. 

The north boundary of the GNRP is formed by the city limits of Pagedale 
along Julian Avenue. Single-family brick and frame bungalows, some 
I older than 50 years and with approximate values of $10, 000, constitute 
the adjacent environment. Light industrial and commercial operations 
are scattered along Page Avenue, where directly north of the project 
and extending north from Page Avenue is the large Hill-Behan Lumber 
Company yard. 

Kingsland and Trinity Avenues form the west boundary. Beyond lies Uni- 
versity City and a good residential environment. The type of dwelling 
units contiguous to the project in this area ranges from brick and frame 
bungalows, valued at approximately $11, 000 to $13, 000 along the north 
section of this west boundary, to fine two-story brick residences along 
the south section, with values in some cases in the area of $20, 000. 
Commercial and light industrial development, mostly distributive and 
service operations, extends west along Olive Boulevard, and the Alco 
Valve Company plant is adjacent to the project at Kingsland and Vernon 
Avenues. 

The GNRP south boundary extends along Washington Avenue between 
Kingsland and Melville Avenues, and east of Melville to the city limits 
it extends along the alley south of and parallel to Delmar Boulevard. 
Contiguous to the south is a long- established residential area, com- 
prising fine two -story brick residences with some apartments along 
Washington Avenue and Kingsbury Boulevard. This residential envir- 
onment is bordered on the south by Millbrook Boulevard. The campus 
of Washington University lies adjacent to the south of Millbrook. The 
distance from Delmar Boulevard, in the project area, south to the 
‘ Washington University campus is slightly less than half a mile via 
Melville Avenue and the abandoned Public Service right-of-way. 
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In the sense that ingress and egress 
ACCESSIBILITY to the project area is possible from 

all directions, accessibility is good. 

Street layout, both in and surrounding the project area, follows diverse 
patterns reflecting the type of initial subdivision. This has often resulted 
in somewhat devious street directions and connections from one sector of 
the project to another, and the same is true of many of the streets in the 
environment. While a situation like this places some limitation on traffic 
movement, it has in the past and will continue to provide residential amen- 
ities in the form of safety from vehicles and absence of noise and dirt usu- 
ally created by vehicular traffic. 

The Wabash Railroad right-of-way and industrial development just east of 
the project undoubtedly have imposed some restrictions on accessibility, 
but this is not of consequence. 

The major east-west thoroughfares traversing the project are Delmar 
Boulevard, noted for the retail strip and Loop development, Vernon Ave- 
nue and Olive Boulevard, which have light industrial and commercial de- 
velopment along their rights-of-way, and Etzel Avenue, a residential 
street and a secondary route. The only major and direct north-south 
thoroughfare is Kingsland Avenue, running along the west boundary, and 
the only secondary thoroughfare is Sutter Avenue, leading into the cen- 
ter of the project area from the north. 

At the writing of this report the St. Louis County Transit Company and 
the St. Louis Public Service Company serve University City with mass 
transportation. The Delmar Loop is the important area of convergence 
of these facilities. At the present time four bus routes of the St. Louis 
County Transit Company pass through the Delmar Loop area: Creve 
Coeur; Darstdale-Elmwood; Midland; Wellston-Delmar Loop-Maple- 
wood. Two bus routes, namely, the Delmar and the Midland-Kingsland, 
and one streetcar route, the Delmar, of the St. Louis Public Service 
Company supply service through the Delmar Loop area. By means of 
connecting lines, these facilities make University City, and the GNRP 
area in particular, accessible from all major sectors of the St. Louis 
urbanized area. 
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A General Neighborhood Renewal Plan 
COMPOSITE AREA area generally comprises a relatively 

large sector of a community. By its 
very nature, then, it is composed of more than one "neighborhood. " 

A neighborhood is defined by the American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers as, "An urban or suburban residential (or commercial) area ex- 
hibiting a fairly high degree of homogeneity as to housing, tenancy, in- 
come, and population characteristics. Neighborhoods are often outlined 
by physical barriers such as railroad tracks, streams, commercial or 
industrial developments, hills, ravines, or by lines created by subdivi- 
sion developments, differences in zoning ordinances, deed restrictions, 
or type or age of building development. " In the subject GNRP three gen- 
eral neighborhoods can be delineated on the basis of the above definition. 

The alley just north of and parallel to Olive Boulevard extended into Ma- 
ple Avenue forms the south boundary of one neighborhood. The property 
development of the project area north of that line is predominantly resi- 
dential. Most of the structures are small brick and frame single-family 
bungalows. Some two -family flats are included, and most are in the 
area east of Sutter Avenue. Property values, according to the 1960 
United States Census, range from approximately $6,000 to $11,000. 

Most structures are old, some exceeding 50 years, but a few have been 
constructed recently. We estimate 70 percent of the dwelling units are 
owner -occupied and 30 percent are renter -occupied. According to the 
United States Census of 1960 standards, approximately 20 percent of 
these units are in a deteriorating or dilapidated condition. 

The central section of the project has neighborhood characteristics but is 
more aptly described as a transition area. It is that area which includes 
the north side of Olive Boulevard and Maple Avenue, and extends south to 
Vernon Avenue on the east and Metcalfe Park on the west. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this transition area is the light industrial and commercial 
development. Some of these operations, such as Alco Valve Company, have 
been established here for many years, while others, such as Narco Drug and 
Allstate Distributors, are relative newcomers. While this type of development 
seems preponderant in this neighborhood, nevertheless there is a substantial 
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residential development in the southeast corner. The structures are 
both single- and multiple -family (2 to 8 units) of varying ages. By 
1960 Census standards, about 11 percent were deteriorating and di- 
lapidated. We estimate that 80 percent are occupied by renters and 
20 percent by owners. 

There is one other general neighborhood. It is the southern section of 
the project, the area south of Vernon Avenue. There are three types 
of development influencing this area, i. e. , the civic center and public 
uses in the southwest corner, in the vicinity of Delmar and Harvard; 
the Loop and strip retail-commercial development along Delmar; and 
the multifamily residential north of Delmar, which covers most of the 
land area in the neighborhood. This residential area is intensely devel- 
oped with many structures dating back to the twenties and earlier, and a 
few of relatively new construction. There are a few single-family 
dwellings, but the majority are flats and apartments housing from two 
to more than twelve families. We estimate 90 percent of the units are 
renter-occupied and 10 percent are owner-occupied. About 5 percent 
of all the units are rated by the recent Census as deteriorating or di- 
lapidated. 

The description of these neighborhoods is deliberately general. There 
are two reasons for this. First, a present-day neighborhood by nature 
is a very dynamic entity, consequently subject to constant change. Even 
the natural boundaries determined by topography now undergo changes, 
such as brought about by modern highway development, which formerly 
were undreamed of and not possible. Second, in this phase of planning 
the GNRP, the conclusions and recommendations resulting from this and 
other studies may subsequently make it expedient to consider other 
neighborhood delineations. 

In subsequent stages of planning, this GNRP will be divided into urban 
renewal project areas. These may or may not coincide with the general 
neighborhood boundaries because a neighborhood may comprise more 
than one urban renewal area. The neighborhood lying south of Vernon 
Avenue makes a good illustration. Because of such things as the rela- 
tively rapid advance of conditions of blight and increasing vacancy af- 
fecting economic productivity of the real estate, the sector east of Le- 
land has been distinguished from the rest of the neighborhood and, as 
a result, in preliminary planning it has been designated as the first ur- 
ban renewal project area (Eastgate-Westgate). 
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IV 

MARKET FOR RESIDENTIAL 


In the field of economics, utility is defined as the power to satisfy human 
wants. Throughout history, utility has played a major role in the gromh 
and decline of great cities. There have been exceptions, such as the de- 
struction wrought by natural catastrophe, but by and large both great and 
small cities have grown and prospered in relation to the development of 
their capacity to satisfy human wants. These human wants, of course, 
include a myriad of needs which can generally be classified in one or inore 
major categories as social, civic, cultural, and economic. The important 
point is that economics seems to affect all in some manner. 

Basic among these human wants or needs is housing. The mere existence 
of dwelling units within a city is not enough. It must be adequate housing 
not only in terms of number of dwelling units, but it must also be adequate 
in the sense that it is safe, sanitary, and decent. By meeting these re- 
quirements the basic housing needs of people are supplied, but in a mod- 
ern city something more than basic needs is in demand. People demand 
various types of housing to fit particular social and economic needs, and 
this comprises the market. When a city or community can supply the 
various types of dwelling units to satisfy the particular demands of its 
market area, it meets the essential requirement of utility. As a predomi- 
nantly residential community, University City has always been an impor- 
tant supplier of housing in the St. Louis market. 

The passing of time has brought changes in both the supply of and the de- 
mand for this housing. Changes in the supply are constantly in process 
through physical deterioration and economic and functional obsolesc^ce 
of the housing structures. This is now becoming evident in the GNRP 
area. If the process were allowed to continue unabated for an indefinite 
period, the resulting large-scale inutility in structures and land uses 
would remove many of the University City housing units from the mar- 
ket supply. Needless to say, the economic loss to the city would be 
great and very evident in terms of loss of rental income to property 
owners, reduction in real estate values, and loss of tax revenues to the 
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municipality. Changes in demand are also continually taking place. 
Changes in family composition, age groupings, income levels, trans- 
portation requirements, community facility needs, construction mate- 
rials and techniques, modern dwelling conveniences, such as lighting, 
plumbing, elevators, and other things too numerous to mention, bring 
about changes in the type of dwelling unit being demanded in the mar- 
ket place. 

As in any marketing situation, the objective of the supplier is to main- 
tain the type of product in inventory that will be in demand and enable 
him to obtain a fair share of the market. In this instance. University 
City is the supplier of housing and the first order of business is to de- 
termine the kind of housing the market is demanding and the sources 
of that demand. From preliminary review we find that there are three 
potential sources of demand for housing in the study area which war- 
rant analysis, namely, elderly persons, students, and the regular 
apartment dwellers. 

The demand for residential units, whether new or existing, is affected 
by population development. Very important among the population fac- 
tors which have a direct bearing on demand are age and family compo- 
sition. Our research department has developed statistics from 1900 to 
the present, pertaining to the pertinent ages of 20, 35, and 65, as well 
as the number of marriages. For analysis and use in our publications 
of real estate activity forecasts, the 10-year moving averages of these 
statistics have been plotted and appear on the exhibit on the following 
page. On the basis of past experience and trends, we have made pro- 
jections of the future trends of these population factors. 

To understand our chart it is necessary to take the following into con- 
sideration: 

1. Most family formations are the result of marriages and 
these generally occur at about age 20. Newlyweds with few 
exceptions are renters, not home buyers. 
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2. The other huge group making up the bulk o£ the rental 

are people approximately 65 years of age and older. The re 
sponsibllitles of family rearing fulfilled and the prospect of fu- 
ture retirement relieve them of the need for toge dwelling 
space and the responsibilities of home ownership. 

3. Thirty-five is the average age of persons who normally buy 
single-family residences. 

low our chart tells us that through the sixties and into the seventies the 
lumber of persons reaching ages 20 and 65, marriage and retirenient, 
"on "he "crease. oLously, this is very 

Soi?s :r“srd Wilt frtr LmTndlr iWm^ly units. Impor- 
art to the toti housing picture, but of lesser importance to this study is 
the fact that, during the same period, the number of persons reaching ag 
trim d“ Une and thus weaken the market for single-family residences. 

There is increasing interest on the 
part of private enterprise, including 
both profit and nonprofit organizations, 
and Federal, State, and local govern- 

lents in programs and plans for housing the relatively 

TeoTiZ ®ln spite of this interest, up to now it appears 

eallv been done to create supply for this growing market. Our observa 

Ions and studies lead us to believe this expreLing in • 

ack of understanding on the part of a large number of those expressing in 

erest, of the many facets or segments of ^ to geg. 

iDoears that organizations wanting to supply this market attempt to seg 
Sato it“mplLly, by chronological age, from the population as a 
vhole and often want to supply this segregated age group with speci^ly 
testoeShoSlng in some isolated location. There is no question about 

he tact that under certain circumstances such ®P®"^ ®(^Sstudles, 

Cursing and convalescent homes are examples of that type. Our swme , 
iSeter have led us to conclude that by and large the relatively older 
[chronologically) manbers of our society prefer to live as an integr^ P 
rrrSTo~omic environment. It may help here to introduce 


iOUSING DEMAND FROM 
)LDER AGE GROUPS 
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the term ‘'physiological age, which we will use to describe the physical 
and mental stage of development of an individual as opposed to a chron- 
ological age. When we think about physiological age we realize it deter- 
mines a person ’s desires and needs, his social and economic demands 
and activities. Naturally, physiological age can be much younger than 
chronological age, or it can be much older. On the whole, successful 
research is effectively increasing the life span and enabling people in the 
older age groups to be more active as an integral part of society for a 
longer period of life. There is every reason to anticipate this trend will 
be accelerated in the future. So as we begin our analysis of demand 
from relatively older age groups we approach it from the fact that the 
bulk of these people are relatively active and enjoy good health. 

As we see it, they comprise a growing source of demand for rental units. 
In some respects, for instance small size apartments, i. e. , efficiency 
and one-bedroom, they may provide demand for the same general type 
apartments as students, newlyweds, unmarried employed persons, etc. 

In addition, the retirement age is gradually being lowered, and in the 
next decade will tend to swell the ranks of this market. 

Some idea of the growth of the relatively older age groups in our society 
as a whole can be gained by again reviewing the chart Population Factors 
Affect ing Residential Building. We find that in 1950 almost 1. 1 million 
persons in the United States reached age 65, This year we estimate the 
number will be 1. 3 million, and in the year 1970 our estimate of persons 
reaching age 65 is almost 1. 5 million. Furthermore, the chart indi- 
cates this swelling of the ranks over 65 will continue until the year 1990, 

Now let ’s take a look at the statistics we have prepared in the following 
tables to determine what effect the increasing number of persons reach- 
ing age 65 may be having on the population. The first group of figures 
gives total population for 1950 and 1960, and the rate of increase during 
the decade, for the nation and for St. Louis areas comparable to Univer- 
sity City, We find the population of the United States and St. Louis Met- 
ropolitan and Urbanized areas all grew at about the same rate of 20 per- 
cent. University City exceeded that by 10 percent, and St. Louis County 
experienced an astounding population increase of 73 percent in the like 
period. 
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United States 

St. Louis 
Metropolitan 
Area 

St. Louis 
Urbanized 
Area 

St. Louis 
County 

University 

City 

Total Population 

1950 151,325,798 

1960 179, 323, 175 

1,719, 288 
2, 060, 103 

1, 400, 058 
1, 667, 693 

406, 349 
703, 532 

39, 892 
51, 249 

% Increase 
1950-60 

19% 

20% 

19% 

73% 

29% 

Population 
65 and Over 

1950 12, 294, 698 

1960 16, 559, 580 

145, 544 
191,014 

119, 197 
159, 577 

28, 271 
49, 185 

3,442 
6, 180 

% Increase 
1950-60 

35% 

31% 

34% 

74% 

80% 

Source: U. 

S. Census 






The second group of figures pertains to the size of the population 65 and 
over for the same areas and period. This is the age group that our chart 
on population factors indicates will experience much growth. Our figures 
tell that the number of persons 65 and over in the United States and St. 
Louis Metropolitan and Urbanized areas all increased at about the same 
rate, i. e. , 31 percent to 35 percent. In line with what our chart indi- 
cates, this was a 15 percent faster growth rate than the total population. 

Now our attention is directed to the local market area in which we are in- 
terested and the figures show an interesting pattern. In St. Louis County 
the 74 percent increase in persons 65 and over kept pace with the very 
high 73 percent rate for general population. In University City this 65 
and over age group increased 80 percent, as compared with a 29 percent 
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increase in the total population. Since this trend can be expected to con- 
tinue, obviously University City in the next decade will be populated by a 
relatively large number of people in the older age groups. We have, 
therefore, made a projection of that anticipated growth, and it appears in 
the following table. 

Up to this point we have been using the age 65 and over group for illustra- 
tion because that is the group commonly considered representative of the 
“elderly ” population. In the preceding paragraphs of this section we ex- 
pressed the opinion that we are not dealing with a segregated elderly 
group easily distinguished by age, but rather a group of relatively older 
persons distinguished on the basis of desires and needs, and it was 
pointed out that as time passes the group will be increased by the increase 
in earlier retirements. In view of this, we have in our table presented a 
projection for the age 55 and over group because we feel it is more repre- 
sentative of the future market. 

PROJECTION OF GROWTH OF OLDER AGE GROUPS 
1960 TO 1970 - UNIVERSITY CITY 

Actual Population Estimated 

1960 1970 

Age 65 & over 6, 180 10, 000 

Age 55 & over 12, 640 18, 500 

Note : We estimate the total 1970 population of Univer- 
sity City at 54, 000. 

On the basis of assembled data we know that some of these people will be 
in institutions or need specialized care of one type or another, and will 
not constitute a part of the regular housing market. We conservatively 
estimate this figure at 10 percent. Therefore, the number of persons in 
the age 55 and over group providing a potential market by 1970 would be 
approximately 16, 650. 

The following data taken from Housing of Senior Citizens, U. S. Census 
1960, gives some idea of the ratio of renters in the Metropolitan St. 

Louis population 60 years of age and over, and compares it with the 
ratio for the population as a whole. 
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METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS POPULATION 

Age 60 and Over All Ages 

In all occupied units 258, 788 2, 025, 197 

In renter-occupied units 81, 168 696, 594 

Percent of renters 31% 34% 

From this data we can very conservatively estimate that 30 percent of 
the persons in our potential market group, i. e. , age 55 and over, are 
renters. By applying this percentage to the estimated 1970 total of 
16, 650 persons requiring housing, we find that approximately 5, 000 will 
be potential renters. 

More insight into this potential market was provided by a questionnaire 
survey of the members of the Council Lounge for Senior Citizens, spon- 
sored by the National Council of Jewish Women. This organization op- 
erates a lounge for Council activities at 6633 Enright Avenue in the Del- 
mar Loop. The survey was conducted in cooperation with the Council. 

The membership totals about 250 persons between the ages of 60 and 86, 
with the average estimated at 74 years. The questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to 85 members, or 34 percent of total membership, and 56 of 
these members, or 22 percent of total membership, responded. This 
was a random sample, and we consider it a good representative cross- 
section of the elderly population. A copy of the questionnaire appears 
in the Appendix. 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF SURVEY 

1. About 70 percent of the respondents live in the GNRP area south 
of Olive Boulevard. Most of them reside in apartments in the 
multifamily structures concentrated in the areas adjacent to the 
Delmar Loop. The majority of the remaining 30 percent live in 
other sections of University City and the city of St. Louis, not 
too far distant from the lounge of the Council. 

2. Almost 90 percent are apartment dwellers, and 10 percent re- 
side in single-family homes. 
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3, Approximately 22 percent live alone^ 35 percent live with husband 
or wife, and 43 percent live with family or others, which includes 
those living as roomers and, for practical analysis, we consider 
as sharing a dwelling unit because the room rents indicate they are 
generally paying almost half the apartment rent. 

4o Apartment preference by type: efficiency, 42 percent; one-bed- 
room, 46 percent; two-bedroom, 12 percent. 

5. Only 10 percent own an automobile. 

6. Ninety percent shop for convenience goods in the Delmar Loop 
area or at Shoppers ’ Haven locations in the project area. 

7. Almost 70 percent make their shopping goods purchases in the 
central business districts of St. Louis and Clayton. 

8. Almost 70 percent expressed a need for a medical clinic and doc- 
tors ’ offices in the Delmar Loop. 

9. Almost 65 percent expressed a desire for recreational facilities 
in the Delmar Loop area. 

10. Apartment rents being paid averaged $86 per month. 

We believe the above survey summary to be generally indicative of the 
housing demands of the typical urban retiree. The intensely developed 
multifamily sector of the GNRP south of Vernon Avenue offers a supply 
of apartments for the relatively high apartment demand indicated by 90 
percent of the group (see #2 of Summary Analysis of Survey). Greatest 
demand is for efficiency and one-bedroom apartments and future urban 
renewal project planning should be aimed at supplying this market. 

Sustained interest in the residential aspects of the area will also be 
maintained by the congregations of the 12 religious institutions in or 
near the project. In personal interviews with the pastors of churches 
and rabbis of synagogues in the vicinity of the GNRP area, we found 
that they are very much concerned with the housing facilities and con- 
ditions in the area. They felt that demand for housing in this area will 
increase among all age groups, and particularly the elderly members 
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of their congregations, because of the desire to be close to their relig- 
ious affiliation. 


Housing is of acute concern to the 

HOUSING DEMAND students and faculties of many institu- 

BY STUDENTS tions of higher learning, and Washing- 

ton University is no exception. The 

proximity of the campus and the GNRP area has caused us to examine the 
housing demand of the students. On cursory examination it is obvious the 
project area meets three requirements. The first is the fact that it is lo- 
cated less than a half mile north of the campus. Second, a major portion 
of students and some faculty desire rental units, and this is compliment- 
ary to the project area because of the many rental apartments (see sec- 
tion III of this report) in its south sector. Third, with Forest Park east 
of the campus, and established development of fine, large residences 
south and west of the campus, it appears those seeking apartments close 
to campus must naturally be attracted to the project area. 

While, in the first instance above, we cite a distance of one-half mile 
from campus to project area, this is somewhat misleading because it is 
distance measured as the crow flies. Actually, to travel between the 
two areas at the present time requires a roundabout route via Skinker 
on the east, or Big Bend on the west, to Delmar, then along Delmar to 
the project. That distance is over one mile. It appears that direct ac- 
cessibility could be obtained and the distance reduced to less than one- 
half mile by utilization of the abandoned public service right-of-way, 
which extends directly from an approximate midpoint on the campus 
north boundary to a midpoint on the project south boundary on Delmar 
Boulevard. In another section of this report we recommend and discuss 
improvement of the abandoned right-of-way for that purpose. 

Housing preference can be motivated by a multitude of things, predica- 
ted on particular needs of individuals. Students, on the whole, require 
housing convenient to the campus, convenient to shopping facilities, 
reasonable rents, and good neighborhood. A comprehensive pattern of 
the residence location preference of the Washington University popula- 
tion living off-campus during the 1961-62 school year is illustrated on 
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the exhibit on the following page. This was developed by identifying and 
plotting the residence location of married undergraduates, married and 
single (out of town) graduate students, full-time faculty, administration 
and other employees, associated with the Lindell-Skinker campus. The 
total number in this selected population was 1, 800. The source of this 
data was the 1961 Student -Faculty Directory. 

Our survey indicates that approximately 850 of the off-campus population 
in our survey group of 1, 800 are within a 3 -mile radius, extending 
southwest, northwest, and northeast of the campus. This concentrated 
area is delineated by the three-quarter circle on the exhibit. The 
other 950 are spread throughout the entire St. Louis urbanized area in 
the density indicated. Further review of the distribution of residence 
of the 850 located in the 3-mile limit indicates that 292, or 34 percent, 
reside in University City, and the bulk of these are in the eastern sector 
near to the campus. The preference for residence in University City 
appears about the same among students and faculty- employees that make 
up the 34 percent, because slightly less than half were students and 
slightly more than half were faculty-employees. On the whole, the stu- 
dents were found to reside in the apartment areas and the faculty and 
employees in the single-family areas. 

In our selected study group we found 40 students and 10 faculty- employees 
resided in the project area. While this number is not large, only 5 per- 
cent of the 850 in the 3-mile limit, we believe it is significant that these 
people are there, even though no special effort or promotion has been 
underway to attract them. It appears the prime movers are convenient 
location and rent. Informed sources indicate students can pay an aver- 
age rent of $90 per month. 

By supplementing the appeal of this existing convenient location, with 
such added amenities as better accessibility via an improved public ser- 
vice right-of-way over Melville Avenue extended from Delmar to Mill- 
brook Boulevard, and offering suitable apartments, mostly of the effi- 
ciency and one-bedroom size, we are of the opinion increased interest 
and demand for apartments in the GNRP area could be stimulated among 
Washington University students and personnel. Furthermore, this po- 
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tential market will continue to expand as a result of University expansion. 
For example, the present annual University budget is $27, 000, 000. While 
there are varied opinions and estimates about the future, reliable informa- 
tion indicates that a 10 percent annual increase in the budget is a reason- 
able anticipation. Undergraduates now total approximately 3, 500, and the 
graduate and professional schools have an enrollment of 3, 000. It is cur- 
rently estimated that by 1970 these enrollments will increase 15 percent 
and 33 percent, respectively. This would indicate there will then be an ap- 
proximate total of 4, 000 students in each group, or an estimated combined 
enrollment of 8, 000. 

In discussions with executives of Washington University, the Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authority of University City has determined that 
there is a great interest on the part of the University in any housing sup- 
ply in the GNRP that may be made desirable and available to students, 
faculty, and others associated with the University. Specific numbers of 
apartments that will be available to this market will be determined at a 
later date as planning and development of the renewal program progress- 
es. The University administration has expressed a desire to cooperate 
and indicated they would be willing to guarantee demand for a predeter- 
mined number of suitable dwelling units. There is an area of mutual 
interest here that by close cooperation on the part of both parties will 
aid the University in solving a growing housing problem and aid the Uni- 
versity City Authority in exploiting the full housing market potential 
originating with the University. 

The moderately priced single-family 
GENERAL HOUSING MARKET homes in the north sector of the 

project area represent a housing 

commodity seemingly in perennial demand. By maintenance of reason- 
able housing and neighborhood standards through enforcement of sound 
codes and encouragement of renovation, the amenities of home owner- 
ship in the area will be preserved. These are fundamental aims of ur- 
ban renewal and it is reasonable to assume they will be accomplished in 
the long-term GNRP program. Negligible vacancy indicates these prop- 
erties have experienced good marketability in the past. There is nor- 
mally strong demand from moderate income families for the type of bung- 
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alow predominant in the area. In view of these positive factors, we 
anticipate a substantial market for building lots if any become available 
as a result of spot clearance. 

Of course, the apartment development in the south sector of the project 
represents a different type of market. Here we have a market that from 
its inception has been sustained by demand from the general rental mar- 
ket. The area is well established and known throughout Metropolitan St. 
Louis as an apartment complex. 

In a field check of vacancy in November 1962 we found it to be 5. 3 per- 
cent of the total apartment dwelling units. In view of the need for re- 
novation that is apparent and the growing number of new, competitive 
apartments recently constructed and under construction in the metropol- 
itan area, that is not an extremely alarming rate of vacancy. It seems 
to indicate that many tenants and potential tenants still find this a desir- 
able residential area. The well- maintained and well- managed apart- 
ments are 100 percent occupied, and in at least one instance there is a 
waiting list. 

We believe this desirability or attractiveness these apartments have for 
renters stems from a number of favorable factors about the dwelling 
units and the neighborhood. A number of the apartments are large -- 
six to eight rooms -- and can accommodate large families. On the 
whole, the rents are in a range that would appeal to the moderate in- 
come, large family. Public and parochial schools are very convenient, 
as are churches of all denominations. In other sections of this report 
we have discussed the good accessibility provided by mass transporta- 
tion and metropolitan thoroughfares. Convenience to shopping, muni- 
cipal offices, parks, recreation, and all the many other favorable fea- 
tures afforded by central urban location, are also at hand. 

The improvement actions arising as a result of this GNRP program 
will upgrade the area and increase and enhance these favorable char- 
acteristics. In our opinion, there will be sustained demand from the 
general housing market for apartments in the GNRP. 
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V 

RETAIL ANALYSIS 


University City is a mature, 60-year- 
INTRODUCTION old city which is nearing the 100 per- 

cent development of the land within its 
corporate limits. Adjacent suburbs completely surround University 
City, which precludes any further annexations of new land. 

This mature city has the opportunity of remaining an august and desir- 
able residential suburb offering all the amenities associated with mod- 
ern living. The price to remain a desirable residential community 
sometimes comes high. It requires a constant vigilance against the 
encroachment of residential blight and a retrograding central business 
district. The citizenry and city officials of a physically mature city 
are sometimes lulled into an apathetic state, believing the work and fa- 
cilities of the past are adequate. However, physical, social, and econ- 
omic needs are everchanging, and a city must be progressive and ready 
to accommodate and integrate the new with the old. 

In the following section of our report we analyze the past and present 
commercial development within University City before estimating the 
city ’s future retail potential. 


Since University City ’s incorporation 
RETAIL SALES TRENDS in 1906, the Delmar business district 

has been the city ’s major commercial 
complex . There are scattered lesser retail groupings along Olive 
Street, Delmar and McKnight, and North and South Road, However, 
the Delmar Loop business area has served as a community shopping 
center for some fifty-six years. Its westerly limit was established by 
the location of the City Hall, and the easterly limit was a natural ex- 
tension along the street railway leading to the city limits of St. Louis 
on Delmar Boulevard. 

Prior to the ending of World War II, the Delmar Loop served as an im- 
portant public transportation terminus. This street railway terminus 
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was responsible for a heavy transit patronage, thus creating a substantial 
walk-in trade for the retail stores. 


Hence, University City ’s central business district oriented its selection 
of shops mainly along the convenience goods types of outlets with some 
apparel and furniture stores. This retail grouping never attracted an 
“area accepted ” type of major department store. 

In the following table we list the retail sales of University City and re- 
lated areas to show comparison trends for 1948, 1954, and 1958. 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES* 
(Add 000 ’s) 


St. Louis City 
St. Louis County 
University City 
Clayton 
Overland 


1948 

1,214, 909 
310, 236 
26, 424 
37,910 
13, 541 


1954 

1, 278, 544 
502, 470 
34, 141 
80, 486 
18, 666 


1958 

1, 960, 689 
673, 997 
38, 197 
77,318 
23, 401 


*A11 sales volumes converted to 1960 dollars 


Source: United States Census of Business 


It can be noted that University City was capturing 8. 5 percent of St. Louis 
County total retail sales in 1948, 6. 8 percent in 1954, and 5. 7 percent in 
1958, based on constant 1960 dollars. This decline in sales capture is not 
alarming when one considers University City ’s central business district 
remained a community shopping center predominantly featuring conveni- 
ence goods type stores. University City recorded a 28. 5 percent popula- 
tion increase from 1950 to 1960, while the remainder of St. Louis County 
recorded a 73. 1 percent increase. The city of Clayton, which is adjacent 
to University City on the south, showed a 4. 9 percent loss in population 
from 1950 to 1960. Yet, because of the establishment of the Famous - 
Barr store in 1948, the Scruggs store in 1951, and the buildup of the re- 
tail strip along Forsyth Boulevard, which are all located in Clayton, the 
city showed a gain in its share of the county ’s retail sales. Clayton ’s 
percent of total county retail sales ’ capture was 12. 2 percent in 1948, 
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15. 7 percent in 1954, and 14. 7 percent in 1958, based on constant 1960 
dollars. We believe the opening of the Stix Westroads store in Richmond 
Heights in August 1955, accounts for the decrease in Clayton’s retail 
sales between 1955 and 1958. This comparison tends to point out that 
cities which have “area accepted ” department stores featuring shopping 
goods type of merchandise attract sales from beyond their corporate lim- 
its, and can, as regional shopping centers, capture a reasonable percent- 
age of the area ’s retail sales. 

In the next table we show the total general merchandise, apparel and fur- 
niture (GAF) sales for University City and related areas. 


TOTAL GENERAL MERCHANDISE -APPAREL-HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE & APPLIANCES SALES* 

(Add 000 ’s) 


St. Louis City 
St. Louis County 
University City 
Clayton 
Overland 


1948 1954 1958 


- 

$446 

$38, 571, 570 

72 

2, 766, 270 

2 

23, 397, 000 

33 

3, 306, 240 

3 


723,700 

$376, 433, 664 

946, 755 

144, 238, 592 

656,713 

3, 596, 288 

776, 478 

34, 191,360 

282,081 

3, 823,616 


*A11 sales volumes adjusted to 1960 dollars 


Source: United States Census of Business 


The preceding table illustrates that University City’s GAF sales decreased 
about 4 percent from 1948 to 1954, and increased 37 percent from 1954 to 
1958. However, furniture sales from 1954 to 1958 accounted for some 56 
percent of this 37 percent increase. 

Clayton showed a 44 percent increase in GAF sales froml948 to 1954, and 
a 1. 2 percent increase from 1954 to 1958. We believe the small increase 
shown from 1954 to 1958 can be attributed to the opening of the Stix West- 
roads store at Clayton and Brentwood Boulevard in August 1955. Obvious- 
ly, this large competing center pulled much of its GAF sales volume from 
Clayton ’s trade area. To further emphasize that University City ’s cen- 
tral business district has never played the part of a regional shopping cen- 
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ter, we have compiled the following table, which shows the breakdown of 
the total sales by convenience goods and shopping goods categories. 

UNIVERSITY CITY ’S RETAIL SALES* 

CONVENIENCE GOODS - SHOPPING GOODS 
(Add 000 ’s) 

1948 1954 1958 


Convenience Goods 


Food 

$11, 927,310 

$14, 027, 841 

$16,651, 

264 

Drugs 

1, 845, 000 

2, 574, 138 

2, 934, 

784 

Eat & drink 

1, 546, 110 

1, 960, 881 

1,612, 

800 

Automotive 

3, 586, 680 

3, 156, 567 

976, 

896 

Gasoline-service stations . . 

1,671, 570 

2, 137, 041 

3, 430, 

400 

Lumber-building-hardware . 

458,790 

881, 901 

4, 161, 

536 

Other 

2, 624, 820 

2, 644, 602 

1, 004, 

544 

Subtotal 

$23, 660, 280 

$27, 382, 971 

$30, 772, 

224 

Shopping Goods (GAF) 





General merchandise 

$ 627, 000 

$ 385, 350 

$ 506, 

880 

Apparel 

1, 142, 670 

739, 872 

1, 036, 

288 

Household furniture & appliances 997, 530 

1, 531,491 

2,053, 

120 

Subtotal 

Grand Total 

$ 2,767,200 

$ 2,656,713 

$ 3, 596, 

288 

$26, 427, 480 

$30, 039, 684 

$34, 368, 

512 


*A11 sales volumes adjusted to 1960 dollars. 


Source: United States Census of Business 

It should be noted in the preceding table that in 1948 University City ’s total 
GAF sales represented some $2. 8 million, or 10. 5 percent of the city ’s 
total retail store sales in constant 1960 dollars. Food sales for this same 
year represented 45. 1 percent of the total retail sales. 

In 1954 the GAF sales captured 8. 8 percent of University City ’s total an- 
nual retail store sales, food sales represented 46. 7 percent, and drug 
store sales captured 8. 6 percent. 

In 1958, GAF accounted for 10. 5 percent of the total annual retail store 
sales in University City, while food sales recorded 48. 4 percent, and 
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drug store sales showed 8. 5 percent. 

In comparison, GAF sales in the city of Clayton in 1948, 1954, and 1958, 
accounted for 61. 7 percent, 42 percent, and 44. 2 percent, respectively, 
of Clayton ’s total annual retail store sales. Obviously, University City ’s 
central business district has remained a community shopping district and 
is some 90 percent oriented to supplying convenience goods (daily needs 
items) and approximately 10 percent sales oriented for shopping goods 
(GAF). 

To gain a better understanding of the 

RESULTS OF MERCHANTS ’ central business district ’s merchants ’ 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE problems and their ideas, Roy Wenz- 
lick & Co. , through cooperation with 
the Redevelopment Authority and the University City Chamber of Com- 
merce, sent out questionnaires to the merchants. A copy of this ques- 
tionnaire is included in the Appendix of this report. All answers to the 
questionnaires have been treated as confidential. However, without 
breaking the respondents ’ confidence, we have tabulated results, and are 
able to discuss trends and attitudes taken from the replies. 

A total of some 80 questionnaires were sent to retail merchants located in 
the central business district and in the Olive- Vernon district. 

At the time of the writing of this report, approximately forty replies have 
been received, which represents a worthy sample. Some fourteen re- 
spondents (35 percent) used additional space not provided on the question- 
naires to express their sincere views as to how the commercial district 
could be upgraded. The following comments are set out in the order of 
their importance based on the number of respondents commenting on the 
particular topic. 

1. Approximately 25, or 63 percent, stated that off-street parking is 
a “must ” if the merchants are to survive. Many of the merchants 
believe parking meter rates should be changed to a 5<? per hour 
charge. 
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2. Attract new, aggressive merchants into the area, bringing new 
lines of merchandise and comparison shopping. 

3. Modernize store fronts and demolish substandard structures for 
additional off-street parking. 

4. Development of closer cooperation and understanding between of- 
ficials at City Hall and downtown merchants. 

The forty respondents indicated an average of fourteen years in business 
in University City - hence we value their first-hand observations. 

Another interesting aspect pulled from the replies was the percentage es- 
timate of their volume of business coming from University City residents. 
The service type operators indicated approximately 90 percent of their 
business is from University City, while the retailer of tangible products 
estimated from 25 to 75 percent of their business comes from University 
City residents. Other interesting facts, such as rents and sales volumes, 
were gleaned from the questionnaires, which will help us in our final con- 
clusions and recommendations included in later sections of this report. 

Most retrograding business districts 
CHANGES IN RETAIL USES IN follow a stereotyped pattern in their 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT changing of uses as the retail sales 
(CBD) decline. The real strength of any 

central business district is its shop- 
ping goods stores (GAF). The GAF function is one of the primary rea- 
sons for existence of a central business district (CBD), and is the core 
around which the other functions build. The growth of a downtown area 
depends primarily on the expansion of GAF stores. In contrast, most 
convenience goods stores function primarily as a neighborhood district 
activity. In the table on the following page we show the changing uses 
which have taken place along the Delmar retail sprawl from 1929 to 
date. 

Analyzing the table we find that since 1950 there has been a continual de- 
cline in the number of GAF, or shopping goods stores in the Delmar area. 
Over the last twelve years, two out of three general merchandise stores 
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BUILDING USES - DELMAR AREA 
UNIVERSITY CITY 


Food 

1929 

25 

1947 

24 

1951 

19 

1956 

16 

1962 

15 

General merchandise 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Apparel ......... 

18 

36 

19 

17 

9 

Furniture ........ 

8 

9 

11 

6 

5 

Eat & drink 

12 

21 

23 

20 

19 

Automotive ....... 

14 

13 

13 

12 

9 

Building materials . . 

9 

10 

8 

9 

2 

Other retail 

21 

38 

38 

35 

35 

Services 

32 

61 

56 

66 

52 

Recreation . 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Offices 

5 

27 

27 

40 

61 

Nonretail 

6 

2 

4 

4 

15 

Vacant 

40 

2 

14 

17 

17 

Total ...... 

194 

248 

238 

248 

243 


left the area, while 10 out of 19 apparel stores moved away, and six out 
of 11 furniture outlets left the district. As vacancies came into the area 
rents were lowered to encourage tenants. As rents are reduced, offices 
are attracted to ground floor space, thereby locating in the stores once 
occupied by retail stores. As real estate offices, professional offices 
and service shops enter a retail strip, the sidewalk shopping traffic dim- 
inishes, making it most difficult for the major retail stores to stay in 
business. The number of offices increased from 27 in 1947 to 61 in 1962, 
or about 126 percent. The nonretail stores have increased over the last 
12 years from 4 to 15 in number, or about 275 percent. Vacancies have 
increased some 42 percent in the past 12 years. This changing array of 
retail uses is a common pattern which most retrograding business dis- 
tricts follow as retail sales decline. 

So far in our analysis we have discussed past and present conditions with- 
in the central business district. We have brought out factual retail sales 
data which indicates total retail sales within University City are some 90 
percent convenience goods type sales and some 10 percent shopping goods 
or GAF sales. This sales proportion has remained fairly constant through- 
out the years. 
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We do not believe the CBD can attract an “area accepted” first-line de- 
partment store in the Loop area at this time for the following reasons. 

1. The economic history of the area indicates the district is a com- 
munity shopping district, predominantly attractive to convenience 
goods sales. 

2o New, strong, and attractive competitive regional shopping centers 
and districts have established at strategic locations around Uni- 
versity City ’s CBD. 

3. Shopping goods shoppers ’ behavior patterns are firmly estab- 
lished in the area surrounding University City ’s CBD. 

4. The immediate areas around the CBD are, for the most part, de- 
veloped with little chance for strong new residential growth. 

5. The population exodus to the outlying suburbs is continuing in the 
St. Louis Metropolitan Area, and the new and proposed traffic- 
ways, the two-car families, and the shopping center age are mo- 
tivating factors. 

Predicated upon the aforementioned five recognized factors, we will do a 
complete market analysis of University City ’s central business and the 
Shoppers ’ Haven district located at Vernon, Olive Street, 66th and Kings - 
land Place, to determine the retail sales potential of a delineated trade 
area so as to compare the present retail sales volumes with the estimated 
potential. 

The amount of volume which can be 

RETAIL PATTERNS attracted to any retail district depends 

upon the size, general appearance, and 
the variety of goods offered by the district and by the number of people in 
the trade area, and the existence of competing retail centers. 

Basically there are two types of retail stores. These are shopping goods 
stores and convenience goods stores. Shopping goods outlets include GAF 
stores (general merchandise, apparel, and furniture stores), jewelry, and 
other specialty stores. Convenience goods stores are those which satisfy 
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the everyday requirements of the nearby populationj and include food, 
drug, eating and drinking, hardware and other miscellaneous stores. 

Commercial districts may be divided into three types: the neighborhood 
shopping district, the community shopping district, and the regional 
shopping district. First and smallest is the neighborhood district, which 
has as its dominant use a supermarket or variety store. This type of 
district furnishes the convenience needs for some 1, 000 to 2, 500 families 
within a relatively small area. 

The second and next largest type is the community shopping district, 
which will have as prime occupants one or more small junior department 
stores. The district will also contain between 20 and 40 other shops and 
stores serving not only convenience goods and personal services found in 
the neighborhood district, but also GAF items such as clothing, furni- 
ture, soft goods, and appliances. The community shopping district com- 
petes with the neighborhood district only insofar as convenience items 
are concerned, However, it will compete with the larger regional cen- 
ters in the GAF goods lines. 

Community shopping districts, which also serve as the business district 
of a small city, differ greatly from community shopping districts located 
in outlying sections or neighborhoods of a metropolitan area. The form- 
er must also serve as the cultural, social, financial, entertainment, and 
governmental center, furnishing such services as hotels, banks, savings 
and loan corporations, meeting halls, offices, and theaters for the city ’s 
population. In this manner it approaches the regional shopping district 
in character. The business district of University City can be classified 
as a community center. 

The third type of district is the regional buying center which, as its name 
implies, will attract and serve families from a wide area. The major 
uses are one or more large department stores with a wide variety of 
other uses. In metropolitan areas, the largest regional shopping districts 
contain branches of the retail stores in the central business district. Re- 
gional trade areas usually embrace a wide area comprising several coun- 
ties and, in fact, large segments of one or more States. The retail 
grouping of Clayton can be classified as a regional shopping district. 
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The delineation of a trade area is 

EXTENT OF TRADE AREA based on driving time, traffic way pat- 

terns, natural or manmade barriers, 
and size, location, and image of existing competing retail facilities^ Us- 
ually the trade area can be divided into two sections. First is the prim- 
ary trade area, which includes the neighborhoods immediately surround- 
ing the shopping district within the two- to five-minute driving time zone. 
For a secondary trade area we have delineated a five- to eight-minute 
driving time zone, which is adjusted in certain directions to compensate 
for the strength of existing outlying retail districts and shopping centers. 
The exhibit on the following page shows our estimated trade areas for the 
University City central business district and Shoppers ’ Haven. 

The primary trade area takes on an eliptical shape extending to North and 
South Boulevard on the west. Obviously, Delmar Boulevard and Olive 
Street Road are major east-west traffic arteries extending westerly into 
an area almost void of good retail outlets. We have purposely cut down 
the northerly boundary and easterly boundary to reach a point equidis- 
tant between the Wellston and Delmar-De Baliviere shopping districts. 
Likewise, the southerly boundary is positioned approximately halfway be- 
tween Clayton business district and University City. 

The secondary trade area represents a five- to eight-minute driving time 
zone from the central business district. This estimated trade area ex- 
tends close to the Wellston CBD and Clayton ’s business district; how- 
ever, we will adjust the estimated percent of sales capture in this area 
to compensate for the strength of these two retail areas. 

Finalized census tract figures from 
TRADE AREA POPULATIONS the 1960 Census indicated there are 

approximately 44, 848 persons living 
in the primary trade area. Updating these figures from April 1960 to 
date, by using building permit data, shows there are approximately 
45, 500 persons, or 14, 680 families, in the primary trade area. The 
U. S. Bureau of Census data computed 3. 1 persons per household in 
1960. We believe this figure has not changed and we have used it to fig- 
ure the number of families. The secondary trade area has approxi- 
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mately 16, 280 additional families. Hence, we estimate there are some 
31, 000 families presently living in the primary and secondary trade 
areas. The trade area represents an area which will soon be nearly 
100 percent residentially developed except for periodic zoning changes 
which may slightly increase the residential density picture. By 1970 
we estimate a 2 percent increase in the number of families in the prim- 
ary and secondary trade areas. This increase would indicate that by 
1970, the primary trade area would contain some 14, 970 families, and 
the secondary trade area would contain approximately 16, 600 families. 

Recent information from the U. S. 
MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME Bureau of the Census gives median 

family incomes which we have ad- 
justed and assigned to the respective study areas within the trade areas. 
In the following table we show these adjusted median family incomes. 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOMES WITHIN TRADE AREAS 
(Adjusted to 1962 dollars) 


Primary Trade Area 

1959* 

CPI Factor** 

1962 Dollars 

Study Area #1 

7,606 

1.04 

7,910 

Study Area #2 

6, 542 

1.04 

6,804 

Study Area #3 

7, 174 

1.04 

7,461 

Study Area #4 

6, 417 

1.04 

6,674 

Study Area #5 

7, 833 

1.04 

10, 226 

Study Area #6 

10, 537 

1.04 

10, 958 

Study Area #7 

7,684 

1.04 

7, 914 

Secondary Trade Area 

7, 970 

1.04 

8,289 


*U. So Bureau of Census 
’'Consumer Price Index 


Obviously, the above adjusted median family incomes are not disposable 
incomes or effective buying income (EBI). These incomes are subject 
to Federal, State, local, and Social Security taxes. In the table on the 
following page we have adjusted these median gross family incomes ac- 
cording to present taxation rates. 
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ESTIMATED DISPOSABLE INCOMES WITHIN TRADE AREAS 



(1962 

Dollars) 





Median 


Total 



Gross 

Net Yearly 

Disposable 


No, of 

Family 

Income* 

Income of 

Study Area 

Families 

Income 

per Family 

Study Area 

Primary Trade Area 
#1 

3, 146 

$ 7,910 

$6, 684 

$ 21,027,864 

#2 

1,788 

6,804 

5,760 

10, 298, 880 

#3 

1,439 

7, 461 

6, 300 

9, 065, 700 


2, 885 

6,674 

5,652 

16, 306, 020 

#5 

1, 787 

10, 226 

7, 596 

13, 574, 052 

#6 

1, 935 

10, 958 

9,204 

17, 809, 740 

nl 

1,487 

7,914 

6,696 

9, 956, 952 


14, 468 



$ 98, 039, 208 

Secondary Trade Area 

16, 283 

$8, 289 

$7, 008 

$114, 111,264 

Grand Total 

30, 751 



$212, 150, 472 


^Estimated income after Federal, State and Social Security taxes 


It can be noted from the preceding table that there is some $98 million 
disposable income in the primary trade area based on 1962 dollars, and 
approximately $114 million disposable income in the secondary trade 
area» The total disposable income indicated in the two trade areas is 
about $212 million. 


Prior to estimating the percent of 

EXISTING COMPETITION capture which we believe University 

City could attract, we must analyze 
existing competing shopping complexes. 

The Clayton regional shopping complex is located some eight to 10 min- 
utes in driving time away from University City ’s CBD, This district 
contains about 150 retail outlet^ including a 200, 000 square foot Famous- 
Bar r department store, a 70, 000 square foot Vandervoort ’s department 
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Stores, Baker’s shoes, Lerner ’s dress shop, Neisner ’s Variety, Boyd’s 
men ’s clothing, Chandler ’s shoes. Garland ’s ladies ’ wear, and Green- 
field ’s ladies ’ and men ’s store. The district is new and attractive, and 
provides adequate free off-street parking. This retail grouping presents 
most formidable competition to downtown University City. 

The Wellston Loop area is located northeasterly from University City ’s 
CBD. It requires approximately eight to 10 minutes of driving time to 
reach this area from University City ’s downtown area. It contains about 
130 retail outlets, including a J. C. Penney department store, a Wool- 
worth, Ben Franklin Variety, a Worth ’s ladies ’ clothing, an S. S. 
Kresge, a Libson ladies ’ clothing, a Neisner ’s Variety, a large Central 
Hardware, and a Western Auto store. This shopping area has shown de- 
clining retail sales over the last 12 years and is no longer a strong com- 
petitive shopping district. 

The Delmar-De Baliviere strip is three to five minutes ’ distance from 
downtown University City. It contains about 115 retail outlets, including 
41 eating and drinking establishments, 21 automotive establishments, 
and no major-name retail outlets. This district is retrograding and 
presents little competition. 

The Westroads Shopping Plaza, located at the southwest corner of 
Brentwood and Clayton Road, is a regional shopping center. It is some 
10 to 12 minutes ’ driving time away from University City ’s CBD. This 
center contains more than 385, 000 square feet of retail floor area. The 
major bellwether is a 250, 000 square foot Stix, Baer & Fuller depart- 
ment store. This regional shopping center is a strong contender for 
GAF sales in the area. The opening of this center in August 1955 cap- 
tured a sizable portion of Clayton’s retail sales. 

The Olivette shopping center, located at 9600 Olive Street Road, is about 
15 to 18 minutes ’ distance from University City ’s CBD. This center 
contains some 72, 000 square feet of retail floor space and includes a 
20, 000 square foot W. T. Grant department store, a 12, 750 National 
supermarket, and 18 other outlets. 
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The Town and Country Mall is located on Page Avenue just outside the 
secondary trade area’s northwesterly boundary^ The subject center 
contains more than 235, 000 square feet of retail floor space, and in- 
cludes a 52, 000 square foot J. C. Penney department store, a 27, 000 
square foot S. S. Kresge Variety store, a 50, 000 square foot Mall 
Mart discount store, a 15, 000 square foot Farmer ’s Market, and a 
29, 000 square foot A & P supermarket. This center presents most 
formidable competition for retail sales in the easterly portion of our 
estimated secondary trade area. 

The exhibit on page 50 shows the location of these major existing 
competing centers as they are related to University City ’s downtown 
area and their position within the trade areas. Also, the seven study 
areas within the primary trade area are shown and the trade area 
boundaries are delineated. 

In addition to the aforementioned large retail groupings, there are 
smaller retail strips in and around the trade areas which are mainly 
oriented to attract convenience goods sales. These complexes are 
too numerous to mention. However, they do capture a sizable portion 
of convenience goods sales and will be considered when we assign our 
estimated percentage of capture of retail sales. 

Earlier in our study, in the med- 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES ian income section, we computed 

POTENTIAL OF TRADE AREA some $98 million as the total dis- 
posable income within the primary 
trade area, and approximately $114 million in the secondary trade 
area (adjusted to 1962 dollars). Obviously, all of this income will not 
be spent in retail sales. A certain portion will be spent on house pay- 
ments or rent, vacation, transportation, interest, etc. Based on our 
long and continuous study of consumer expenditure habits, we have 
used a figure of 22 percent of the annual family disposable income as 
that portion which is spent for GAF type of sales. A recent study of 
consumer expenditures done by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. , for 
Life Magazine sampled over 15, 000 households to determine that ap- 
proximately 22 percent of one family ’s net yearly income (after Soc- 
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ial Security, State, and Federal income taxes) is spent for GAF and other 
department store type merchandise. Hence, we believe this is a logical 
percentage estimate. We estimate approximately 26 percent of the total 
disposable income is spent for food, beverages, and tobacco, 5 percent 
for drugs, cosmetics, and personal care, and 15 percent for automotive 
needs. In the following table we show the sales potential of the trade 
areas by type of sales. 


TYPES OF RETAIL SALES POTENTIAL WITHIN TRADE AREAS 

IN 1962 DOLLARS 
(Add 000 ^s) 


Study Area 

GAF 

Food 

Drugs, 
Cosmetics, 
Personal Care 

Automotive 

Primary Trade Area 

(22%) 

(26%) 

(5%) 

(15%) 

#1 

$ 4,625 

$ 5,467 

$ 1,051 

$ 3,154 

#2 

2, 266 

2,678 

515 

1, 545 

#3 

1,994 

2,357 

453 

1,360 

#4 

3, 587 

4,240 

815 

2,446 

#5 

2, 986 

3, 529 

679 

2,036 

#6 

3,918 

4,631 

890 

2,672 

#7 

2, 191 

2, 589 

498 

1, 494 


$21, 567 

$25,491 

$ 4,90i 

$14, 707 

Secondary Trade Area 

25, 104 

29,669 

5, 706 

17, 117 

Grand Total 

$46,671 

$55, 160 

$10, 607 

$31, 824 


It can be noticed in the above table that some $21.6 million is being spent 
for GAF sales in the primary trade area, and the secondary trade area 
accounts for about $25. 1 million, or a total of $46. 7 million. 

Food sales potential for the primary trade area is estimated to be ap- 
proximately $25. 5 million, drug sales are about $4. 9 million, and auto- 
motive type sales some $14. 7 million. Totals for the primary and sec- 
ondary areas are an estimated $55, 2 million food sales, $10. 6 million 
drug sales, and some $31.8 million automotive sales. 
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It is quite evident that not all the retail 
ESTIMATED RETAIL SALES sales potential of the primary trade 

POTENTIAL OF THE CBD area will be captured by University 

City’s central business district, even 
if new shops were introduced and a newly designed shopping complex 
w’ere plfmned. Presently, reliable 1961 sales volume information indi- 
cates that University City’s total retail sales ran about $39, 5 million. 

As a check, Sales Management e stimated the City’s total 1961 retail sales 
at approximately $41 million. University City’s central business district 
(including the Shoppers’ Haven center) captured approximately $2.1 mil- 
lion in GAF sales in 1961, and some $5. 1 million in convenience goods 
sales, for a total of $7.2 million. If all of University City’s GAF sales 
totaled $8 million in 1961, this would indicate that University City’s CBD 
and Shoppers’ Haven are capturing about 26 percent of the City’s shopping 
goods sales and about 16. 2 percent of the City’s convenience goods sales. 

In an earlier section of this report we computed a GAF sales volume po- 
tential of some $21 . 6 million for the delineated primary trade area. This 
indicates that presently the Central Business District and Shoppers’ Haven 
are attracting about 9.7 percent of this estimated volume. Food sales in 
the dcwntown area represented approximately $2.4 million in 1961. This 
food sales volume indicates about 9. 4 percent of food sales potential esti- 
mated in the primary trade area ($25. 5 million). In 1961, University 
City ’s downtown drug sales amounted to about $825,000, which represents 
about a 17 percent capture of the estimated primary trade area’s drug 
sales volume. The automotive grouping, which includes those sales of 
automobiles, automotive products (gasoline, oil, etc,), parts, accessories, 
and repairs, totaled some $160, 000 for the Central Business District 
and Shoppers’ Haven in 1961, or about 1 percent of the estimated total 
potential of $14.7 million within the primary trade area. We believe the 
GAF sales will remain low for University City’s downtown area. The 
chances for attracting a large department store are remote. The primary 
trade area is adequately accommodated with shopping goods outlets and 
department stores by presentday shopping standards. Also, the trade 
area is almost 100 percent residentially developed, so it is not likely that 
a substantial number of new shoppers will be coming into the area. Exist- 
ing shopping patterns are established, and to change these patterns would 
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require the establishment of a large department store or junior 
department store and other retail shopping outlets equal to or better 
than the Clayton retail grouping and the other existing competitive 
centers discussed in an earlier section of this report. 

With this in mind, we believe a new community shopping center planned 
within the central business district could attract a sizable increase in 
convenience goods sales and a moderate increase in shopping goods sales 
In the table on the following page we show our estimated sales volumes 
which we believe a new downtown community type shopping center could 
attract. As can be noticed in the table, a new downtown University City, 
combined with the existing Shoppers’ Haven shopping center, could at- 
tract approximately $3. 3 million in shopping goods sales. Presently, 
this retail grouping is capturing about $2. 1 million sales volume. This 
new estimated volume represents about a 57 percent increase. We be- 
lieve most of this increase would come from the immediate surrounding 
study areas, as indicated by our assigned estimated percentages of cap- 
ture. These percentages are based on information taken from the down- 
town merchants as to the place of residence of their customers and 
other related sales data gleaned from the merchants’ replies to our 
questionnaire. We estimate that as the convenience goods sales volume 
builds up, this trend will attract more people to University City’s down- 
town area, which should boost shopping goods sales. 

We estimate a new community type shopping center, designed according 
to modern retailing standards, in the downtown area could capture some 
$10.9 million yearly in convenience goods sales. Presently, University 
City’s retailing grouping is attracting about $5.1 million; hence, this 
estimate indicates a possible 115 percent increase, or $5.8 million. At 
first this estimate appears high until we consider that there are some 
$41 million of convenience goods sales potential within five minutes’ 
driving time of the downtown area, and we are estimating less than 25 
percent capture of this market (23. 5 percent). In the primary and sec- 
ondary trade areas there is a total convenience goods sales potential of 
some $91. 2 million, and we are estimating a nominal 12 percent capture 
of the total trade area. 
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At the present time the central business 
EXISTING RETAIL FLOOR district and Shoppers ’ Haven area con- 

AREA DISTRIBUTION tain some 161, 500 square feet of retail 

floor area. The Delmar shopping dis- 
trict accounts for about 89, 000 square feet, and the Shoppers ’ Haven dis- 
trict contains an additional 72, 500 square feet. Of this total, 161, 500 
square feet, approximately 31, 600 square feet is devoted to shopping goods 
and the remaining 129, 900 is convenience goods space. This would indi- 
cate the shopping goods outlets are doing about $60 to $65 per square foot. 
However, this figure needs adjusting downwardly, since one type of shop- 
ping goods store is doing over $140 per square foot and, consequently, 
creates a distorted sales figure per square foot. An adjusted figure of 
$45 to $50 per square foot is a more realistic figure. Convenience goods 
outlets sales average some $40 per square foot. 

In our estimates of shopping goods sales volumes for a new downtown Un- 
iversity City we believe the projected $3. 4 million estimated shopping 
goods sales could be accommodated by 70, 000 square feet of well-designed 
floor area with adequate off-street parking. We believe the estimated 
$10. 9 million convenience goods sales volume could be adequately served 
by approximately 220, 000 square feet of convenience goods floor area. 

This indicates an estimated need for some 290, 000 square feet of first- 
line floor area in the proposed downtown retail grouping. 

The Shoppers ’ Haven district, with some 72, 500 square feet, is divided 
into 18, 000 square feet of shopping goods and 54, 500 square feet of con- 
venience goods floor area. This retail complex is new, modern, and 
provides adequate off-street parking. It is considered competitive to 
surrounding existing competition. Assuming that the remainder of the 
290, 000 square feet of retail floor area should be located along Delmar, 
this would indicate a need for about 52, 000 square feet of GAF type of 
space (shopping goods) and approximately 165, 500 square feet of conven- 
ience goods space. 

Since the General Neighborhood Renewal Plan is a long-range pogram 
spanning a number of years, undoubtedly subsequent studies will ana- 
lyze the structural soundness and economic usefulness of existing build- 
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ings to determine which ones will be rehabilitated and which ones are to 
be cleared. Obviously, it is not within the scope of this study to recom- 
mend where, specifically, the estimated 52, 000 square feet of shopping 
goods space and 165, 000 square feet of convenience goods space should 

be located. 

Earlier in our study we emphasized the importance of bringing a new, 
modern, one-stop type of shopping atmosphere to the central business 
district. This community type shopping center must be designed with a 
setting comparable to accepted shopping center principles. It must 
provide adequate well-lighted off-street parking as an integral part of 
the retail grouping. 

We do not believe a “paint up, clean up ” and new store front program is 
an adequate solution to University City ’s central business district prob- 
lems. Presently there is more existing retail floor area along the Del- 
mar Boulevard strip than the recommended 165, 000 square feet of con- 
venience and 52, 000 square feet of shopping goods floor area. However, 
for the most part, this space was designed to serve a sidewalk trade 
type of customer who was largely dependent upon public transportation. 
Hence, these structures occupy most of the land with little or no regar 
for off-street parking. This strip development covers a 7- to 8-block 
area. Without major department stores or sales generators at the ends 
of this elongated strip, it is most difficult to build a flow of sidewalk 
shoppers ’ traffic. These aforementioned characteristics of the exist- 
ing central business district are negative factors which preclude using 
much of the existing retail space in a new community type shopping cen- 
ter complex. Unless University City plans a retail shopping center 
which is equal to or better than the community retail shopping groupings 
surrounding the district, it cannot expect to attract additional retail 

sales. 


The importance of parking space as 


PARKING REQUIREMENTS a supporting factor for modern mer- 

BASED ON ESTIMATED chandising cannot be overemphasized. 

RETAIL POTENTIAL The shopping center era has acclim- 

ated the shopping public so as to ex- 
pect free parking or low-cost parking while shopping. The parking must 
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be close to the retail shops. For an example, in downtown St. Louis, 
Famous-Barr just completed construction of a parking garage on the 
block adjacent to the store to insure convenient close-in parking for its 
customers. An adequate number of parking lots three to four blocks dis- 
tant, surrounds the Famous store. However, shoppers ’ resistance to 
walking this distance prompted Famous-Barr to construct the garage. 

We are not attempting to compare downtown St. Louis to the central busi- 
ness district of University City, but we bring this out to emphasize the 
importance of adequate close-in, off-street parking. 

Various standards are used to estimate the amount of required parking 
area. One is the relationship between gross floor area and parking space 
per square foot. Another is based on the number of car spaces that 
should be provided per 1, 000 square feet of floor area. A third standard, 
which generally applies to department stores, is one parking space per 
200 square feet of floor area. 

Normally, shopping facilities in a downtown district in close proximity to 
densely populated areas do not require as high a ratio of parking space as 
shopping centers in outlying areas. This is because some shoppers can 
walk to the location, others arrive by public conveyance, some park in 
other downtown facilities, and, also, there is some street parking avail- 
able for those who arrive by automobile. Many shopping centers devel- 
oped in the late forties and fifties provided ratios of less than two square 
feet of parking space to one square foot of floor area. Most of these 
have since proved inadequate, and recent experience indicates that a 
parking ratio of between two or three to one should be provided in a 
downtown location. 

Applying the first measurement to the recommended 217, 000 square feet 
of floor area (290, 000 square feet - 73, 000 square feet, Tri-City) would 
develop the following range: 

Ratio Parking Area 

2 to 3 square feet 430, 000 to 650, 000 square feet 

Using an average ratio of 2. 5 square feet of parking space per one square 
foot of floor area would require a total of 540, 000 square feet of parking 
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area. Assigning an average of 325 square feet per space would produce 
1, 660 spaces. 

Based on the second measurement, experience has proved that community 
shopping centers require between six and eight parking spaces per 1, 000 
square feet of floor area. Taking an average of seven spaces x 217 would 
result in 1, 520 spaces. 

Applying the third measurement of one space per 200 square feet of floor 
area would allow for 1, 085 spaces. 

All things considered, we believe provision should be made for about 
1, 400 car spaces, which would require total parking area of about 455, 000 
square feet, or approximately 10. 5 acres. Presently, there are some 
1, 050 parking spaces provided in the central business district. However, 
many of these spaces are too distant from the remaining quality retail 
outlets to be considered as convenient parking spaces. 
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VI 

MARKET ANALYSIS OF OFFICE SPACE 


Well-planned and prosperous community shopping districts have found that 
nonprofessional and professional offices are not compatible with retail 
shopping. For an example, it is seldom people will combine a visit to a 
doctor or dentist or real estate office with a major shopping trip. Also, 
it is not reasonable to expect sidewalk shoppers to pass unrelated uses in 
a retail commercial grouping to get from one retail shop to another. This 
mixing of office type uses with retail shopping causes the shopper to walk 
farther, carry parcels longer, and consume additional time to complete 
his or her shopping. Walking continuity is most important in any retail 
grouping. 

Second floor office uses above good retail outlets are not the most desir- 
able plan. Service problems, vertical circulation and parking are major 
reasons why this intermixing is difficult to functionally design. 

We realize University City ’s central business district cannot demolish 
of its offic^^nTtxommercial structures and start anew. This is not 
economically feasible or realistic. However, the district is faced with 
an ever-increasing number of ground floor office type uses interspersed 
among the existing retail shopping outlets. If this trend continues and is 
not reversed, more retail shops will be forced to find new locations. Ac- 
tually, this is a malignant type reaction which feeds on itself. As a re- 
tail shop closes because it cannot stand as a free-standing store among 
incompatible office type uses, another office use occupies the location 
once held by the retail store which moved away, thus making it only a 
matter of time before another retail store finds its location is unecon- 
omical as a retail outlet and so the cycle repeats itself. 

In an earlier section of our study we 
EXISTING OFFICE SPACE examined the changing building uses 

from 1929 to 1962. In 1929, offices 
were only 2. 6 percent of the total uses. In 1951 there were 27 offices, 
which represented about 11. 3 percent of the total number of uses. In 
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1956 there were 40 offices, which represented 16. 1 percent of the total 
uses, and in 1962 there are 61 office type uses, which represents 25. 1 
percent of the total uses. Hence, over the last 12 years office type 
uses have more than doubled their presence in the CBD. 

The present office space occupies about 57, 345 square feet of ground 
floor area and 164, 870 square feet of floor area on second and additional 
floor levels. The ground floor office space is almost 100 percent occu- 
pied, while 50 offices, accounting for some 26, 200 square feet on second 
floors and additional levels, are vacant at the time of the writing of this 
report. This represents an approximate 11. 8 percent vacancy rate in of- 
fice space in University City ’s central business district on second and 
additional floor levels. 


In an effort to gain a better under - 

RESULTS OF OFFICE standing of the office-use picture in 

SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES the CBD, the University City Land 

Clearance Authority sent out approx- 
imately 70 questionnaires to the various offices. A copy of this ques- 
tionnaire is included in the Appendix of this report. Approximately 45 
percent of the questionnaires were answered and returned. Certain per- 
tinent information was gleaned from these replies which we included in 
the following paragraphs. 

1. Approximately 90 percent of the respondents listed “central 
location easily accessible to all parts of Greater St. Louis ” 
as the primary reason for locating in University City. 

2. Some 56 percent of the respondents stated more off-street 
parking is needed. 

3. Approximately 25 percent of the respondents said they were 
planning on expanding their operation and would require 
more office space. 

4. Most of the respondents ask that the central business dis- 
trict be renovated or replanned to stop the blight and retro- 
grading economy of the area. 
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The replies indicated the average office contains some 425 square feet of 
floor area after removing the 13, 000 square foot Delmar Bank spacefrom 
the computations. 

Another interesting observation gleaned from the respondents ’ suggestions 
was the interest shown regarding the opening of Melville Avenue from 
Millbrook to Olive Street Road so as to attract higher economic -level resi- 
dents into the central business district. 

A cursory examination of rent ranges showed a broad variation, e. g. : 

Rent per Sq. Ft. 


Manufacturer’s representative office $1. 25 to $3. 00 

Engineer and architect 1. 25 to 2. 00 

Real estate-mortgage-insurance 1. 25 to 3. 50 

Professional offices 1. 25 to 2. 75 

Others 1. 00 to 3. 60 


We believe these wide variations can be attributed to the fact that some of 
the space was not originally built and designed for office type occupancy, 
some space is not air-conditioned, and other space has no provisions for 
off-street parking. Undoubtedly, some owners are finding it difficult to 
rent certain stores to any type tenant, which creates a depressed market 
which, in turn, forces the owners of the buildings to consider any type of 
tenant at lower rentals. 


The majority of office buildings in the 
TYPES OF OFFICE BUILDINGS nation could be classified into the fol- 
lowing five categories: 

1. Government and Civic Buildings. 

2. Investment. These buildings are mainly built for income pur- 
purposes and are owned as investment assets by individuals, 
syndicates or corporations. For the most part they contain 
mixed occupancy and are located in central and major business 
and commercial districts of the cities. The success of these 
buildings is largely dependent upon the demand for office space 
from users who are not interested in owning their premises. 
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3. Tenant Ownership. This is a recent trend in which buildings 
containing a similar classification of tenants, are jointly owned 
by the occupants. Many medical buildings are developed in this 
manner. This trend is in part attributed to the favorable tax 
treatment of property ownership and the increasing awareness 
and use of the property management profession. 

4. Corporation Buildings. These buildings are basically oriented 
toward employee convenience and cost consideration rather than 
prestige aspects. In these buildings there is a high percentage 
of low- salaried office employees. Due to the shortening of the 
work week, evening shopping, the development of suburban 
shopping facilities, and greater automobile ownership, the need 
for providing central city locations for such buildings for the 
convenience of employees has declined. For this reason, and 
for cost considerations, many such buildings have been located 
in the suburban areas. 

5. Institutional Prestige Buildings. These buildings are primarily 
designed for their public relations value and executive comfort 
since they contain a higher percentage of technical and admin- 
istrative personnel than type 4. A portion of the cost of owner- 
ship and occupancy of these buildings is allocated to prestige 
considerations and good will. For the most part, these build- 
ings are located in the central and major business and commer- 
cial districts, although there are a few examples of such proj- 
ects in suburban communities. In many corporation buildings, 
for efficiency and other reasons, the uses mentioned in types 4 
and 5 are accommodated in the same premises. 

The demand for the quantity and type 

ORIGIN OF DEMAND of office space is more dependent upon 

the type of business, industry, gov- 
ernment, and financial activities than the population of an area. Hence, 
the measurement of office space on a per capita basis may vary greatly 
from city to city having like populations. Obviously, a city which is ori- 
ented to business, finance, or governmental functions for a county. State, 
region, or nation can support much more office space per capita than one 
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serving industry or a predominantly residentially developed community. 
The former type city usually attracts the larger, prestige type office 
buildings. 

For an example, much of Clayton ^s postwar office building boom has been 
created due to certain external economies or benefits emanating from the 
St. Louis County Court House. Lawyers, title companies, bonding com- 
panies, financial institutions, subcontractors and suppliers are some of 
the inter-related professions and businesses dependent upon this govern- 
mental center. Also, Clayton, in part, has assumed the role of a sec 
ond downtown ” compared to the role of downtown St. Louis. Downtown 
St. Louis serves as the city ’s business, financial, and cultural center, 
and Clayton serves St. Louis County in much the same capacity. 

University City has numerous attri- 
butes which insures growing support 
for new office space. These advan- 
tages are listed as follows: 

1. Accessibility to Metropolitan and Regional Markets . The 
strategic central location of University City places all parts 
of the Greater St. Louis area within easy accessibility to the 
area. 

2. Customer Convenience. The success of many firms depends 
upon easy and quick access to customers which, in turn, calls 
for proximity to other facilities serving persons who work or 
shop downtown. Attorneys need to be near their corporate cli- 
ents as well as the court house. Businessmen have constant 
need for contact with both clients and competitors in their re- 
spective fields. The list of inter-related functions in the 
complex business of a modern central business area is a long 
one. 

3. Proximity to Shops and Stores. One of the main advantages of 
central area locations is the proximity to retail shops and 
stores that is afforded downtown employees. This is a parti- 
cularly important factor to female employees, most of whose 


ADVANTAGES OF 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
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shopping must be done at lunch hours or after working hours. 
Central business district stores offer the widest variety and 
quality of goods. The difficulty of shopping is a major rea- 
son for discontent on the part of employees and firms that have 
moved away from central locations, according to numerous 
surveys. 

4. Professional and Business Services. There are definite advan- 
tages for many businesses to be located at points where they 
have access to a wide variety of services which they require -- 
legal, physical, investment, management, communications, 
and many others. The grouping together of business in a cen- 
tral location provides the maximum needs of working relation- 
ships. 

5. Proximity to Civic and Social Clubs . Another important ele- 
ment in the modern pattern of business is membership and par- 
ticipation in a wide variety of civic and social organizations. 
Most of the major clubs and organizations have downtown loca- 
tions in the center of concentration of the business population. 

6. Proximity to Restaurants. Access to a variety of eating places 
has importance to both employees and executives of business 
firms. A considerable volume of modern-day business is car- 
ried on over the luncheon and dinner table. This point has 
practical significance for many types of businesses. 

7. Proximity to Hotels. Convenient access to hotels and over- 
night lodging facilities is a major asset to office facilities. 

This is particularly true of branch and regional offices whose 
employees and customers come into the University City area 
from a broad geographical region. 

8. Proximity to Transportation Facilities. Convenient access to 
railroad and bus stations and especially to airline ticket offices 
and pick-up points is also an important factor for many busi- 
nesses. These facilities have the greatest concentration in the 
central area. 
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9 . Proximity to Washington University . University City is located 
some seven blocks distant from Washington University. Ob 
viously, certain economic benefits and amenities can be derived 
from the University for certain types of business offices. 

10. The Existing Surrounding Industrial Base . Industrial automa- 
tion and the increasing use of technical and service personnel 
has expanded the need for office space close to industrial plant 

locations. 

11 The General Neighborhood Renewal Plan. The University City 
Land Clearance Authority is busily engaged in a program to up- 
grade the retrograding commercial, residential, and industrial 
areas within the GNRP area. Hence, new or renovated environ- 
ment will halt the declining economy of the central business dis- 
trict, provide new or renovated residential areas, and upgrade 
the industrial complex. This new environment will tend to 
stimulate new investments in the area. 

The aforementioned factors have a distinct bearing on the market for of- 
fice space in University City ’s central business district. 

We do not believe University City can compete with Clayton as a major of- 
fice building complex. Obviously, the subject area does not have compar- 
able external economies or benefits. For an example, Clayton, between 
1958 and 1959, built 126, 000 square feet of office space in seven separate 
structures. In 1960 and 1961, an additional 166, 600 square feet was built 
in six different structures. This year, Clayton will add 538, 000 square 
feet of additional office space in six buildings. Consequently, over the 
last five years Clayton has built a total of 830, 600 square feet of first- 
line office space,or an average of 166, 100 square feet per year. It is in- 
teresting to note that in 1958 and 1959, Clayton’s new average size office 
building was only 18, 000 square feet, in 1960 and 1961 this average in- 
creased to 27, 800 square feet per office building, and this year the aver- 
age office structure being built contains 89, 700 square feet. This trend 
seems to substantiate a point we made earlier in this section, where we 
stated that cities oriented to business, finance, or governmental func- 
tions for a county. State, region or nation attract the larger, prestige 
type office structures. 
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We believe new office building interests in a revitalized University City will 
come from prudent individual investors, syndicates, or corporations. Such 
office buildings will, for the most part, be designed for mixed or general 
occupancy, and will require a central downtown location. Such office 
structures attract manufacturers ’ representatives, lawyers, advertising 
agencies, etc. 

While we are of the opinion a reasonable number of doctors and dentists 
will be attracted by the central location and other amenities offered by 
downtown University City, we do not believe any large-scale, multistory 
medical office building will be built in the downtown area. Usually these 
structures are jointly owned by the occupants to take advantage of favor- 
able tax treatment, and the structure is usually designed to accommodate 
special type of equipment used by doctors and dentists. Recent trends in- 
dicate doctors and dentists have been seeking outlying suburban locations 
to escape high land acquisition costs and obtain adequate parking facilities. 


It is possible a new, renovated University City CBD can attract one or 
more corporation type office buildings due to its close proximity to a di- 
versified industrial environment. Certain industries seek close-in office 
space for clerical, service, and technical personnel who must be close 
to the plant locations. 

The demand for a given type of office 
CONCLUSIONS space is influenced by the potential 

tenant ’s degree of need for a particu- 
lar location, his necessity for quality, and his ability to pay a rate suffi- 
cient to induce building construction. The rental rate of office space, 
like most other commodities, is determined by the interplay of demand 
and supply schedules. The tenant ’s ability to pay a given rental is de- 
pendent upon his gross income. 

We believe that, if University City immediately takes bold and posRive 
steps to integrate new economic forces with the old, through intelligent 
and economically feasible planning and reno\ating of the GNRP area, the 
area can, at the present time, support some 50, 000 to 60, 000 square 
feet of modern, air-conditioned, general-occupancy office space. If we 
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assume the minimum of 400 to 500 square feet of space per tenant, this 
would indicate a need for approximately 120 individual tenants to occupy 
this space. Obviously, air-conditioned, first-line office space would at- 
tract new accountants, attorneys, manufacturers ’ representatives, doc- 
tors and dentists to downtown University City. Also, we believe some 
walk-up type office tenants presently located in the area would be inter- 
ested in improving their location if quality space were available in the 
downtown area. 

We believe there will be a continuing demand for minimum quality office 
space at lower rent levels in the area. We recommend this type of de- 
mand be encouraged to locate east of Westgate Avenue along both sides 
of Delmar Boulevard. The structures in this area are sound, yet some- 
what removed from the major retail hub of the downtown area. These 
structures with some remodeling could lengthen their remaining econ- 
omic life and tend to “anchor ” Delmar ’s retail sprawl on the east. This 
recommendation is in keeping with our earlier commercial analysis, 
where we suggested a shorter, more compact community shopping cen- 
ter complex. 

We are not ruling out the possibility that a new, well-planned University 
City downtown district could attract one or more “corporation type, ” 
multistory office buildings, or tenant-occupied office buildings. This, 
of course, will depend upon the impetus behind the rejuvenation of the 
area. The Land Clearance Authority is only the legal tool to make this 
program possible. The success of the Renewal Plan is dependent upon 
many motivating forces, e. g. , cooperation by citizenry, merchants ’ ac- 
ceptance and aggressiveness, favorable endorsement by city officials and 
civic groups, and an active display offeith in the area by financial institu- 
tions and investors. 
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VII 

INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS 

Many cities in present day urban America are residential suburbs of the 
metropolitan areas. However ^ although some of these residential com- 
munities exist without their own industries, it is often desirable for a 
city to contain some industry of one type or another within its boundaries. 
Not only do industries ease the tax burdens which would otherwise be 
borne by residential lands and improvements, but they also provide jobs 
for the city’s residents, markets for local business and they stimulate the 
local economy in many other ways., 

University City is primarily but not wholly a residential suburb, but 
neither does it contain a large number of industries. Manufacturing and 
industrial activity actually play relatively minor roles in the University 
City economy. The latest Census of Manufacturers (1958) found twenty- 
five manufacturing establishments and sixty-one wholesale establishments 
in the city. Only 684 persons were employed in manufacturing and 395 in 
wholesale trade. University City contains less than one percent of all 
manufacturing establishments and less than two percent of all wholesale 
establishments in the St. Louis Metropolitan Area. 

The sparsity of industrial land uses in University City is the result of 
plan rather than chance. Public opinion has apparently leaned toward 
the preservation of the residential character of the city, consequently, the 
introduction of large amounts of industry has not been encouraged. This 
attitude has been reflected in the small amount of land area zoned for 
industry. 

Only fifty-seven acres, or 1.5% of the 
UNIVERSITY CITY city’s total area, are zoned for Indus - 

INDUSTRY try. Manufacturing land uses have 

been virtually limited to three areas: 
the area on either side of Olive Boulevard and Maple Avenue from 
Kingsland east to the city limits; a strip on either side of Olive Boulevard 
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and west of Woodson Road along the Belt and Terminal Railroad at the 
northwest city limits; and a small area along the Belt and Terminal 
Railroad east of North and South Road at the north city limits. Whole- 
saling firms are largely confined to strips along Olive Boulevard east 
of Heman Park and along Delmar Boulevard between the loop and the 
city limits. 

Industrial land usage does not conform entirely to industrial zoning 
in University City. Industrial uses now occupy approximately forty 
acres of land. Thirty -four of these forty acres used for industry are 
zoned for industry while six acres are not zoned for industry. On the 
other hand approximately twenty-three acres of industrially zoned 
land are now occupied by other uses. This includes approximately four 
acres of land previously zoned for industrial use now occupied by the 
Shoppers Haven shopping center. 

New industrial construction during the past several years reflects the 
prevailing trend of industrial expansion within the city. Only twenty- 
two new industrial construction permits have been issued during the 
period 1950 through 1961. This is an average of less than two permits 
per year. New industrial construction during this period was valued at 
$1, 353, 000 or an average of $113, 000 per year. Industrial construction 
has been proceeding at a slow pace. 

Closer examination of University City’s working population lends 
credence to the supposition that the liv dihood of the city’s population 
is not dependent upon industries located within the city’s boundaries. 
According to the 1960 Census of Population, three -fourths, or about 
75%, of the city’s working force are white collar workers. Only 20% 
of the working force is employed in manufacturing industries. Further- 
more, as indicated in our general discussion of economic data (Section II) 
the majority of the city’s working force is employed outside of the city 
in other parts of the St. Louis Metropolitan Area. The publication Plans 
for University City , 1958 , states that "surveys and other information show 
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that more than 90 percent of the city's employed persons work out- 
side of University City. ” A survey of major employers in and adjacent 
to University City indicated that only a small percentage of their 
employees . . .two to six percent . . . lived in University City. 

Reasons other than the provision of jobs for local residents must be 
found to justify attempts to reverse precedent by expanding the city's 
industrial base. Such reasons lie in the economic aspects of providing 
public services like schools, water, street improvements, and police 
and fire protection. There is a continual demand for more and better 
services in most communities, resulting in continually increasing 
public expenditures. In some cases, the cost of public services can 
rise to a level where the tax burden on residential properties becomes 
excessive. In such instances a broadened tax base including commercial 
and industrial properties is desirable. 

The types of industries existing within 
GNRP INDUSTRY a particular area are most often 

indicative of the types of industries 

best suited to that area and its environs. The subject GNRP area con- 
tains an industrial section which may be best classified as light- 
industrial or heavy-commercial. The industrial section is composed 
of manufacturing firms of the light -manufacturing category and wholesale - 
distributor firms. There are thirteen manufacturing firms and twelve 
wholesale -distributor firms within the GNRP area. Most of these indus- 
trial firms are concentrated along Olive Boulevard and Maple Avenue. 

The thirteen manufacturing firms in the GNRP area are: 

Brooks Paper Co. 6401 Maple Avenue 

Anchor Temp. Co. 6264 Olive Boulevard 

Green Test Cabinet Co. 6323 Olive Boulevard 
Norwalk Vault Co. 6404 Olive Boulevard 

Cowling Cabinet & Fixture Co. 6603 Olive Boulevard 
Darling Baby Shoe Mfg. Co. 848 Kingsland Avenue 
Craftsman Dental Lab. 6675 Delmar Avenue 
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Leo Cohn Dental Lab 
Lambert Novelty Mirror Co. 
Matt iff Tool & Machine Co. 
Mid Contment Spring Co. 
Sanico Radiator Shield Co. 
Steuby Manufacturing Co. 


6635 Delmar Avenue 
6200 Maple Avenue 
6315 Maple Avenue 
569 Mehlville Avenue 
6511 Olive Boulevard 
6363 Olive Boulevard 


University City and the GNRP area in particular are in a position to 
attract light-industrialj wholesale -distributor type firms. The city’s 
location within the St. Louis Metropolitan Area provides several 
inherent advantages which are attractive to this type of industry. Among 
the more important advantages are: 


Cent ral Location - This is a relative matter governed by location of a 
particular business in respect to suppliers, customers and other 
activities vital to a specific operation. University City’s central location 
within the St. Louis Metropolitan Area is ideal for firms which require 
contact with other locations scattered throughout the metropolitan area. 


Accessibility - Cost of transportation and materials handling in receiving 
and shipping, as well as convenience for employees, is of prime concern 
to modern industry in site location. The GNRP area is adequately served 
by Olive Boulevard which provides road connections with all of the major 
streets and highways in the metropolitan area. Rail access is available 
at the Easton Avenue Public Delivery Yards on the northeast corner of the 
GNRP area and at the Spring Avenue Public Delivery Yards just two miles 
northwest of the project area. The possibility also exists that a rail 
spur could be brought into the project area. 

Environment - University City provides a pleasant and varied residential 
environment surrounding the industrial section of the GNRP area. 

Housing, ranging from low cost to more expensive , is present within a 
short distance of the area. Shopping facilities are readily available in 
the Delmar Loop area and the Shoppers Haven shopping center within the 
GNRP area. The Cla 3 rton and Wellston shopping districts are nearby. 
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Manufacturing and wholesale industries 
METROPOLITAN AREA have been^ are now^ and will continue to 

INDUSTRY be a major factor in the St. Louis 

metropolitan area economy. In 1960 
there were approximately 6^ 500 acres of land in industrial usage in St. 

Louis and St. Louis County. Approximately 3^925 acres were located in 
the city and 2, 575 acres in the county. 

Industrial sections within the city are concentrated along the railroad lines 
and adjacent to the Mississippi River. Major concentrations spread 
through central SI Louis along the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis - 
San Francisco railroads. Concentrations in the northern section of the 
city are found along the Wabash and C. B. & Q. railroads and along the 
Mississippi River. Industrial sections in the county are found at 
scattered locations along the major railroads and at other locations served 
only by road. The largest concentration of manufacturmg establishments 
is north of the Lambert Municipal Airport. Existing industrial land uses 
are depicted on the following exhibit. 

Although railroad facilities play an important part in the location of most 
industries, they are not essential to all industries. Numerous light 
manufacturing and wholesale -distributor firms rely instead upon trucking 
facilities and the network of streets and highways. Rail spurs would be 
an unnecessary expense for these firms. Their needs for rail service 
are satisfied by public delivery yards of the Terminal Railroad Association 
at scattered locations in the city and county. 

Existing industrial development in St. 
INDUSTRIAL PARKS Louis and St. Louis County are the 

result of both controlled and uncontrolled 
development. Uncontrolled development was a major problem before the . 
advent of strict zoning regulations which have eliminated many of its evils. 
Some uncontrolled development is still occurring within industrially zoned 
areas. These developments are uncontrolled in the sense that they are 
piecemeal developments which replace nonconforming uses as land becomes 
available for industrial development. The result is usually an intrusion of 
industry into older residential or commercial sections. Problems are usually 
created by the lack of adequate off-street parking facilities, inadequate 
streets, and inadequate water and sewerage facilities. 
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Controlled industrial development is practiced in the development of 
industrial urban renewal areas and planned industrial parks. Restrictions 
are imposed to prevent the intrusion of nonconforming or incompatible 
uses; adequate streets, water and sewerage facilities are provided; 
minimum standards for building-land coverage are imposed; and adequate 
off-street parking facilities are required. Two large areas in central 
St. Louis are now undergoing redevelopment. They are the 454 acre Mill 
Creek area and the 221 acre Kosciusko area. Industrial development in 
these areas is controlled by their redevelopment plans and standards. 

The term industrial park is usually applied rather loosely to privately 
developed, planned industrial concentrations. The developer usually pre- 
pares the land and provides all the necessary utilities and streets for 
occupants. Restrictions are imposed upon occupants prohibiting nuisances 
such as excessive noise, smoke or offensive odors and requirements are 
imposed regarding maintenance and appearance of building exteriors and 
grounds. The degree of control varies widely among various industrial 
parks. 

Controlled industrial development is essential to the future prosperity of 
a city such as University City. We recommend that any areas that may be 
designated for redevelopment with industrial uses within the GNRP be 
controlled in such a manner as to provide an industrial park type atmos- 
phere. Uses should be limited to light- manufacturing and wholesale - 
distributor type use. Industries producing excessive smoke, noise or 
offensive odors should not be permitted. Regulations should be imposed 
regarding maintenance and housekeeping of exteriors and grounds. 

A number of industrial parks have been developed and others are now under 
development in the city and county. These parks are experiencing varying 
degrees of success but most appear to have gained acceptance and the 
industrial land in the GNRP area is somewhat comparable. At present 
there appears to be a considerable market for this type of industrial land. 
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I We will describe several of the many industrial parks in the area, in 
the hope that these will serve to illustrate the variety of types of 
development possible within the GNRP area. 

Two industrial parks, located in the City of St, Louis, are the Hampton 
Industrial District and the Conduit Industrial Redevelopment Area, The 
Hampton Industrial District at Hampton Avenue and Columbia Avenue was 
developed in 1958, Lots offered ranged in size from 8,750 sq. ft. to six 
acres. All utilities were available and lots were landscaped. Building 
restrictions were enforced. All lots, totaling fifty acres, were disposed 
of within three years. 

Development of the Conduit Industrial Redevelopment Area was begun in 
I 1955. The area contains about 200 acres of which approximately 90 acres 
were under direct control of the Redevelopment Corporation. Lots offered 
ranged in size from one acre to sixty acres. Types of industries sought 
included trucking firms, warehouses, food processors, distributors and 
wholesalers, and manufacturers. Early sales included sales to seven 
trucking firms. Approximately 80% of the area controlled by the Redevelop- 
ment Corporation has been sold to date. Location, Grand Ave at Miss. River. 

Description of four industrial parks will serve to illustrate the variety 
of industrial parks being developed in St. Louis County. The Lindbergh- 
War son Industrial Center, at Lindbergh Boulevard and the Rock Island 
Railroad track, is a 120 acre privately planned industrial development. 
Restrictions control setbacks, parking, construction materials and land- 
scaping, Occupants include Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. , 

Abbott Laboratories, United Biscuit Co. , General Electric Appliances Co. , 
American Box Board Co. , Rock Island Millwork, and Butler Paper Co. 

Westport, another planned industrial complex, is advertised as a complete 
business community. This development, located near the proposed outer- 
belt and circumferential expressways, is to contain professional offices, 
a shopping plaza, parks and playgroimds and a community center, in 
addition to industrial sites. The area contains in excess of 250 acres. 
Industrial sites range in size from one to twenty acres. 
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I 


I The Meramec Industrial Park is a 220 acre park being developed by 

the Frisco Railway. The park is located in Fenton j immediately north 
of the Chrysler Corporation assembly plant. Sites range in size from 
eight to twenty -seven acres. All sites are accessible by rail. Light 
industrial occupants are sought and nuisance industries are prohibited. 

The largest area scheduled for industrial development is the St. Louis 
Industrial Park, sometimes referred to as the Columbia Bottoms. The 
property consists of some 4, 000 acres owned by the City of St. Louis 
and 800 acres in private ownership The park will be served by rail, 
j water and road. Both heavy and light industrial development will be 

encouraged. 

The market for industrial sites in the 
MARKET FOR GNRP is, of course, intertwined with 

INDUSTRIAL LAND the market for industrial sites in St. 

Louis City and County. The factors 

which affect demand for sites in St . Louis County will also affect demand 
for sites in GNRP. Only variations in site characteristics and location 
would promote the preference of one site over another. 

A continuing future demand for industrial sites in the St. Louis Metro- 
politan Area appears assured, excepting disruptions caused by major 
economic changes over which there is no local control. The St. Louis 
County Planning Commission has estimated that industrial employment 
in the County will increase to 188,000 in 1980, an increase of about 
155% over 1959 employment. Industrial employment in the Metropolitan 
Area is expected to increase by 55% to 440,780 by 1980. It is estimated 
that St. Louis County will accommodate approximately 42% of all indus- 
trial employment in the Metropolitan Area in 1980. 

The demand for vacant industrial land will keep pace with increasing 
employment. In 1959, some 2,569.7 acres of St. Louis County land 
were in industrial usage. Industrial employment in the County was 
73,825 or about 28 employees per acre of industrial land. Due to the 
trend of plants spreading out with one-story operations thus using more 
land, the ratio of employees to land is expected to drop to 11 employees 
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per acre by 1980„ Thus, with an expected industrial employment of 
188, 000 by 1980 in St. Louis County, a total of about 17, 000 acres 
of industrial land will be needed in the County alone. This would 
indicate a potential market for 14, 430 acres of industrial land in the 
County between 1959 and 1980. 

It is obvious that there is a tremendous supply of vacant industrial 
land in St. Louis County. The County Land Use Plan proposes some 
20,800 acres for industrial use. About 3, 200 acres are now occupied 
by industrial uses including warehouse and wholesale facilities, 
indicating that an additional 17,600 acres are proposed for future 
industrial development. Some 4, 280 acres are presently zoned for 
industrial use in the City of St. Louis. About 3,925 acres are now 
occupied by industry, 60 acres by residences and 300 acres are 
vacant. A total of about 17, 900 acres of vacant industrial land is 
available or will become available for development in St. Louis City 
and St. Louis County. 

It would be impossible to prove a definite market for GNRP industrial 
land against a bacl^round of vacant industrial land such as exists in 
the City and County. However, it can be shown that industrial land 
comparable to that in the GNRP area has found a ready market during 
the last few years. The land to which we refer is that offered by 
various industrial parks throughout the City and County. In the follow- 
ing table we have listed a representative cross section of such parks 
which because of their location and size would be comparable to any 
new proposed industrial development in the GNRP. 
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INDUSTRIAL PARKS 
Sto Louis City and County 


Absorption 


Industrial Park 

Year 

Developed 

Tot, Area 
(Acres) 

To 

Date 

(Acres) 

Annual 

Average 

(Acres) 

Lakeside Industrial Park 

1959 

50 

16 

5 

Hampton Indust. Dist. 

1959 

50 

50 

17 

Highland Park 

1960 

16 

8 

4 

Hanley Indust. Court 

1953 

40 

40 

27 

Addition 

1961 

11 

5 

5 

West Port 

1961 

200 

8 

8 

Lindbergh -Warson Indust. Ctr. 




Section I 

1956 

40 

40 

10 

Section II 

1960 

40 

31 

15 

Section HI 

1962 

40 

26 

♦ 

Page Industrial Center 

1959 

46 

46 

18 

De Smet Industrial Court 

1960 

16 

6 

3 

Conduit Industrial Redevel- 





opment Area 

1955 

90 

72 

10 

Trenton Industrial Park 

1962 

14 

2 

♦ 


* Averages do not apply. 

Source: Roy Wenzlick & Co. 

Varying degrees of success have been attained by these industrial parks in 
disposing of their land. Acreage sales range from three acres per year in 
the De Smet Industrial Court to twenty-seven acres per year in the Hanley 
Industrial Court. The varying degrees of success experienced are 
attributable to several factors including; location, facilities offered, year 
developed, appearance, environment, variations in market demand and 
available competitive land. Despite a steadily increasing supply of this 
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type of industrial land, these industrial parks have found an increasing 
market for their land. The total amount of industrial land put on the 
market each year by these ten parks has increased from 40 acres in 
1953 to 356 acres in 1961. During the same period the average number 
of acres sold each year by these ten parks has also increased, from 
27 acres per year in 1953 to 77 acres per year in 1961. This is a definite 
indication of an expanding market keeping pace with an increasing supply. 

The size of the industrial land market in the St. Louis Metropolitan Area 
is also indicated by other sources. The Metropolitan Chamber of 
Commerce, one source, estimates a steady annual demand for 750 acres 
of all types of industrial land. We have previously discussed the St, 

Louis County Planning Commission estimate. 

To test the demand for project land among local firms, we queried indus- 
trial firms in and adjacent to the GNRP area. Manufacturing firms and 
wholesale-distributor firms were contacted by personal interview or by 
mail and queried in regard to expansion or moving plans and desirability 
of locating within the project area. Eight manufacturing firms indicated 
plans to expand or relocate in the foreseeable future. Five of these eight 
firms said that they would consider land in the project area acceptable. 

A potential market for a total of seven to nine acres of project land was 
indicated by these five firms. In addition, five wholesale -distributor firms 
included in our survey responded with affirmative answers indicating a 
need for an additional 190, 000 sq. ft. of floor space. Converted into terms 
of related land requirements this indicates a potential market for about 
eight more acres of land. 

In total, a potential market for fifteen to seventeen acres of industrial 
land is indicated by the two types of industry described above, i. e. , 
manufacturing firms and wholesale -distributor firms in and around the 
GNRP area. Considering the success of industrial parks in the metro- 
politan area and the projections of future demand by the County Planning 
Commission and the Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce, we believe that 
there will be a substantial demand for industrial land in the GNRP area. 
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We define a research park as a district 
RESEARCH PARK designed to provide sites for research and 

development and restrictive research 
oriented manufacturing uses with controls that will provide an open and 
campus like environment and so situated as to be completely compatible 
with residential uses« We have investigated the possibility of such a use 
of the subject industrial land^ 

Developers of research parks in other cities were contacted and asked 
about their experiences . Local interest was sampled to test reaction to 
such a developmento From the replies received we have gathered that the 
problems involved in developing a research park are many and varied. 

The major problem is attracting and holding the support and especially 
the financial backing of local industries. Although association with a uni- 
versity or college is not essential to success, it was found that the most 
successful research parks were directly associated with major universi- 
ties and particularly large and well known physical science and engineering 
graduate schools. 

Local manufacturing and governmental representatives recognize the need 
for a research institute in the St. Louis area. They realize that such a 
facility would fill a void in services available to local industry and would 
aid the area in many ways. Although the Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce 
has begun a study of the feasibility of establishing a nonprofit research 
institute in the metropolitan area, to date no organized promotion is imderway. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that a research park generally requires some- 
what more stringent restrictions than generally imposed in a modern indus- 
trial park. As a general rule imposition of additional restrictions can reduce 
marketability of land since fewer potential tenants can conduct operations 
within the standards. Therefore, in order to be in a position to take advantage 
of the broadest possible market, commensurate with good planning, we rec- 
ommend that current objectives be the creation of a good industrial park 
environment. Then if in planning or disposition stages, active promotion un- 
covers a potential purchaser with positive plans for a research type facility 
such a desirable and compatible use can be accommodated. 

Our investigations of the industrial land market 
CONCLUSIONS in the metropolitan area and in St. Louis City 

and County in particular, have led us to believe 
that there is presently a considerable market for industrial land. The 
Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce has estimated that vacant industrial land 
will be absorbed at the rate of 750 acres per year for the next several years. 
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The St. Louis County Planning Commission has estimated a market 
for about 14, 430 acres of industrial land, in addition to existing 
industrial land usage in the Comity, by 1980. This would indicate a 
rate of absorption comparable to that estimated by the Metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce. The success of the various industrial parks 
which have been developed in the City and County during the past ten 
years and the rate at which they have disposed of their land also 
testifies to the presence of a large, continuing market. 

Land suitable for industrial development in the GNRP area is compar- 
able to that being offered by some industrial parks. In addition, the 
GNRP area has the prime advantage of location which makes it more 
desirable than many existing industrial parks and vacant industrial 
land. We suggest that the Land Clearance Authority capitalize on the 
inherent advantages of the GNRP area by requiring the creation of 
an industrial park type atmosphere in any area designated for industrial 
reuse. Such requirements would dictate strict control over types of 
uses permitted, building-land coverage, exterior appearance, grounds 
maintenance, parking, loading zones, nuisances such as offensive 
smoke, noise or odors, etc. We suggest that industrial uses be limited 
to light- manufacturing and wholesale -distributor t 3 rpe uses. 

The area best suited to industrial reuse includes that area north of 
Metcalfe Park, on both sides of Olive Boulevard and Maple Avenue 
from Kingsland to the east city boundary, and the section north of 
Olive Boulevard between Sutter and the east city boundary. The amount 
of land designated for industrial reuse should be dictated by good plan- 
ning procedures as determined within the overall scope of the economic 
and social needs of University City. If the entire area indicated should 
be designated for industrial reuse, we feel that it could be readily 
absorbed by the market. Based upon the premise suitable GNRP land 
is redev'eloped in such a manner as to provide an environment offering 
all of the amenities and advantages offered by modern industrial parks^ 
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we estimate that the total demand from existing industries would be 
15 to 17 acres. If as the result of subsequent planning additional 
land over and above this 15 to 17 acres is made available, we are 
now of the opinion such additional land would be absorbed at an 
average annual rate of 8 to 10 acres. 
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vin 

RENOVATION 


We find the words ® rehabilitation, ” “modernization, ” and “remodeling” 
used more and more frequently in urban planning. Specifically, each of 
these terms has a different meaning, although in common usage they are 
very often treated as if synonymous. Before entering into any review of 
the subject, as it pertains to the GNRP, we believe it helpful to present 
the definitions as approved by the American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers. 

Rehabilitation - restoring to satisfactory condition without chang- 
ing plan, form, or style. 

Modernization - replacement in modern style of outmoded aspects 
of the structure and/or equipment. 

Remodeling - changing the plan, form, or style to correct func- 
tional or economic deficiencies. 

In the subject GNRP area many different structure types, conditions, and 
ages are encountered. Some will require work of one or more of the 
above-described types to meet desirable redevelopment goals. However, 
more often, particularly in the older multifamily buildings, a combina- 
tion of all three actions, i. e. , rehabilitation, modernization, and re- 
modeling will be required. Therefore, to clarify our explanations we 
will use the term “renovation ” to describe the collective changes brought 
about as a result of all three types of work on a particular structure or in 
reference to these activities as they will be proposed to improve the en- 
tire GNRP area. 

Renovation involves many aspects of the complex development of a com- 
munity and neighborhood. We are particularly concerned here with 
economic feasibility of the renovation of structures in the project area. 
The very nature of this subject requires the identification and detailed 
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study of each specific structure because a multitude of entirely different 
problems involve such things as quality of original construction; effect 
of original construction on ability to plan and execute renovation work; 
extent of physical deterioration^ economic^ and functional obsolescence, 
type of minimum standards required; attitude and financial status of the 
owner; and available financingo In this initial phase of a planning pro- 
gram of this type, such specific data is not available and, furthermore, it 
is too early for a valid analysis of particular structures., As a practical 
matter, then, these conditions restrict this part of our study to a general 
and somewhat hypothetical analysiSo 

There are many multifamily, three- story walk-up apartments in the proj- 
ect area, A large number, particularly in the Eastgate-Westgate area, 
are now from 40 to 50 years old. An increasing need for various forms 
of renovation is apparent by ordinary observation. There is growing con- 
cern over the fact that if blight spreads through the area, the economic 
lives of these structures will be rapidly and drastically reduced. This 
kind of condition is self-sustaining and intensifies with time because it 
fosters incessant deterioration. In the planning of countermeasures, in- 
terest has centered on the most vulnerable spots, and these appear to be 
the older, multifamiiy buildings. Current thinking suggests some con- 
structive actions that may be physically possible and economically feas- 
ible. In addition to the more common forms of renovation often neces- 
sary to bring properties up to competitive levels, such as interior and 
exterior painting, tuckpointing, replacing outmoded electrical and 
plumbing equipment, some imaginative thinking is underway. 

The erection of an elevator with connecting corridors or balconies to 
serve two or three buildings is the one suggestion of merit. In a recent 
field survey we found that 48 percent of the vacancy in the multifamily 
area south of Vernon Avenue was on third floors. It is anticipated that 
this elevator plan, if feasible, would reduce this vacancy. 


Another idea is to convert the larger dwelling units that are adaptable 
(many have six or more rooms) into two units. The objective of this 
remodeling would be to create dwelling units of the efficiency and one- 
bedroom type to supply the demand anticipated from students and rela- 
tively older persons. 
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To examine into the general feasibility of this proposed kind of reno- 
vation we have prepared an analysis of a hypothetical structure. Since 
each individual building to be renovated will be specifically different 
from all others, therefore requiring individual survey and analysis, we 
have elected to analyze what may be termed a “universal ” type, in- 
tended to embody all of the typically representative features of an av- 
erage existing apartment building estimated to require and be physi- 
cally capable of having the previously described renovations. This an- 
alysis, then, is not intended to prove absolutely if such action is feas- 
ible or not, but rather to serve as a general indicator and guide in those 
determinations. 

Our hypothetical structure is assumed to be a six-family, three-story 
and basement walk-up apartment, one of three similar buildings on con- 
tiguous lots. These three buildings are assumed to be in average con- 
dition and suffering from an amount of physical deterioration, econom- 
ic and functional obsolescence typical of the neighborhood. Ages are 
estimated at 40 years. Ground floor area of each building is 2, 200 
square feet, with 1, 040 square feet of gross area in each six-room 
apartment. 

We assume an automatic, self-operated elevator, enclosed in a separ- 
ate structure, is to be erected at the front or rear of these hypothetical 
apartment buildings, and connected thereto by open-balcony type corri- 
dors at the second and third floor levels. The cost of this entire in- 
stallation is estimated at $27, 600, or prorated to each apartment $9, 200. 
We also assume each building will be converted from 6 dwelling units to 
12 efficiency apartments, each of about 520 square feet gross area. This 
will necessitate construction of an additional six kitchens and six bath- 
rooms in each building at an estimated cost of $9, 000. In addition, we 
assume general rehabilitation, modernization, and remodeling work 
required to give the building a minimum economic life of 25 years at a 
desirable rent level would be approximately $12, 000. 

Building replacement cost for average brick construction is estimated at 
$32 per square foot of ground floor area, and totals $70, 400 for the 
building. We estimate an investor would expect net returns of 8 percent 
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on the investment in the renovated building and 7 percent on the invest- 
ment in the land. Since the economic life is estimated at 25 years, a 
depreciation rate of 4 percent is recjuired. Since the services and ecjuip 
ment furnished will vary with each building, we assume nothing will be 
furnished by the owner except interior and exterior maintenance and re- 
pair, water, lighting, and servicing public space. 

To expedite analysis, our computations pertain to just one of these 
structures. Since all the hypothetical structures are assumed alike, 
combined figures would be three times those illustrated. 

Estimated replacement cost of apartment ............ 

Less: Depreciation, 52% 

Depreciated value before renovation 

Aon estimaxea costs: 

General renovation . . . $12, 000 
Elevator ........... 9, 200 

Remodeling. ........ 9, 000 

Total investment in renovated structure 

Estimated land value " • 

Estimated total investment land and renovated building . . . 


$70, 400 
36, 600 
33,800 


30, 200 
$64, 000 
7,200 
$71. 200 


Estimated gross rent required on above investment: 
Improvements 

Net return ....... 8% ( 

Depreciation (25 yrs. ) ( 

Land; Value $7, 200 @ 7% 


$ 7,680 
504 
$ 8, 184 


Operating expenses: 

Taxes ($23. 5 x $61. 25) $ 1, 450 

Insurance (1. 5% of gross) 165 

Management (5% of gross) 550 

Maint. & repair (?% of gros s) 550 

Estimated required effective gross annual income 

Vacancy, 5% 

Estimated required gross annual income 

call 


2,715 
$10, 899 
573 
$11,472 
$11, 500 
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It is indicated by these computations that an owner -investor in our hypo- 
thetical apartment must obtain an annual rent of $958, or $80 per month, 
for each apartment. Adjustments for additional items furnished, such 
as heat and/or utilities, can be made to fit circumstances. 

This analysis, of course, is intended as a general guide for subsequent 
detailed studies of specific properties. Although hypothetical, it is in- 
tended to represent, so far as practical, a “universal ” problem proper- 
ty within the GNRP. The indicated rent of $80 per month is within a 
reasonable market range. While this does not allow us to decisively 
conclude that this kind of renovation would be feasible in particular in- 
stances, we feel it is prudent to conclude that further study is war- 
ranted. We suggest that at an appropriate time as the program pro- 
gresses a specific group of properties be selected for a pilot study. 

After obtaining the necessary architectural and engineering surveys, ap- 
praisals, contractors ’ renovation cost estimates, and related data, the 
conclusions resulting from economic analysis would serve as a valid test 
for our recommendation of using specific properties for study. It would 
also give indications of the wisdom of expanding the program. 

We feel it is very important in contemplating renovation to be cognizant 
of the fact that many of the owners in the GNRP are not “professional ” 
investors. Their analysis of the subject of renovation and their evalua- 
tion of the benefits to be derived from such action, if they undertook the 
task, may be somewhat different from that of a “professional ” invest- 
or. If renovation is to be undertaken, it is important the owner under- 
stand as nearly as possible what is involved. Encouraging these proj- 
ects will probably involve some owner education. The incentives for 
owner action should be carefully pointed out so discouragement does 
not creep in before any beneficial aspects are apparent. Any incen- 
tives that may exist vary with individual properties. There should be a 
general awareness that renovation often increases economic life which, 
in turn, develops moderately higher levels of rental income for a long- 
er period of time. While the immediate monetary increases may not 
appear great, the benefit will result from receiving the income for a 
longer period. Generally the benefits accrue in the long term rather 
than the short term. 
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IX 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Some say the art of forecasting is to pay no, or little attention to what 
is happening and lots of attention - and imagination - to what might hap- 
pen. At times this statement seems to very aptly describe the manner 
of thinking or frame of mind essential for a good analysis of an urban 
renewal program. Experience, of course, dictates that the imagination 
be tempered with reason and that a prudent forecaster will intelligently 
assess “what is happening’’ in and around the study area. We have 
reached certain conclusions as a result of our analyses and study, 
which we present now in summary, and, in addition, our general ob- 
servations in the course of preparation of this report have led us to feel 
that certain recommendations are in order as possible aids to success- 
ful project planning and development. 

A good publicity program aimed at promoting community acceptance, in- 
I terest, and cooperation at all civic, economic, and social levels is highly 
! recommended. The aid and cooperation of business and civic leaders and 
1 organizations should be enlisted because their aims and the objectives of 
I the GNRP program are mutually beneficial. To date the publicity has been 
favorable and there is evidence of increasing public interest. 

The Jewish Federation of St. Louis has already identified itself as an in- 
terested group. There are a number of ways they could participate 
which include financing of housing for older persons and providing clini- 
cal facilities. Other ways will undoubtedly become evident as planning 
progresses, and we urge the enlistment cf their cooperation. An organi- 
zation of such broad experience and resourcefulness in the matter of 
socio-economic problems can contribute greatly to the success of this 
program. 

The Chamber of Commerce of University City has been very cooperative 
i. during the preparation of this study. They have expressed interest in the 
possibility of forming a corporation for the purpose of promoting, finan- 


I 
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cing and developing the community shopping center and possible related 
uses such as commercial-professional offices, and/or a motel facility. 
The potential principal participants in this proposal are men of fine rep- 
utation in their various fields, well qualified by experience and knowledge 
of local conditions and markets to assure the success of such an enter- 
prise. This is a potential resource which should be developed to the 
fullest extent. The many local interests involved in a redevelopmen 
program make local investors and developers ideally qualified to under- 
take this type of redevelopment project. 

As the program develops, attention should be directed at locating other 
groups and individuals qualified to participate in some of the inany phas- 
es of redevelopment activity. Existing centers of civic, social, and 
economic activity in and out of the project should be utilized and culti- 
vated in planning and redevelopment. Washington University is most 

important in this respect. At this time they have expressed interest 

in the program as a whole and in particular facets, such as housing. At 
this stage of the program only long-term plans can be discussed with 
the University. However, recent discussions make it evident that as 
more concrete actions develop, the University will become more of a 
participant directly or indirectly. The student body represents a sub- 
stantial volume of retail buying power, and some sectors of the com 
munity shopping center development should be directed toward capture 
of a good share by encouraging occupancy by retail and service f^ci ^- 
ties oriented toward student needs. In addition to providing education 
al facilities close at hand, the campus is an important cultural center. 

It is also the source of demand for housing and possibly for light indus- 
trial and/or office space, either directly for University projects, or 
indirectly through association with firms conducting development and 
research programs. Most important of all, Washington University 
contributes to the surrounding community the prestige of a fine insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

The City Hall -Municipal Complex is another important activity ^aer- 
ator that we can anticipate will attract persons to the vicinity. Gen- 
' erally the University City civic and municipal buildings and open space 
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lend prestige and aesthetic value to the environment. Program planning 
should enhance and supplement these favorable features. One Possibil- 
itv is by planning the location of related uses, such as a library or audi- 
torium, in such a manner as to aid in creation of advantageous pedes- 
trian flow for the community shopping cent^. 

There are churches and temples in or adjacent to the GNRP, with large 
congregations. Their many religious services, social, and education 
Lnctio^^^^^^^ large numbers of people. Many people live m the ^ 
to be near these institutions and others come from long distances for the 
services and activities. The various structures represent large capital 
investments and contribute to the aesthetics of the area through goo 
chitecture, which lends spaciousness and solidarity to the _ 

What is even more important is the contribution of spiritual well-being 
which provides stability in the community. The close cooperation of 
these congregations should be solicited and their future program and 
deTelopmfnrplans given consideration in GNRP planning^ In some in- 
stances things like parking or auditorium facilities may be “ 

can be made available. Good planning can make certain facilities serve 
several different uses in an area. For example, a strategically located 
parking lot can serve retail uses on business days and institutional uses 
L SunLys and evenings. Members of these congregations represent a 
substantial housing market. In our contacts with lead- 

ers they expressed an Interest in the GNRP and a desire to cooperate in 

the program. 

We recommend a transient housing study be 
what kind of a market may exist for a motel or motor hotel, 
of demand will depend to some extent on existing and potential soc - 
econoTc activities such as Washington University GNRP develop- 
ment of industry, the community shopping center, office facilities, and 
institutional uses. University City ’s central urban location may help to 
make such a use feasible in view of the expressway program being 
planned and under construction in Metropolitan St. Louis. As a result 
of changing traffic patterns in relation to the various land uses, it is 
possTwfthat university City may develop as a desirable location for 
persons traveling on business, vacation, education, or otherwise. 
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There are visual indications that subsoil conditions in the GNRP, partic- 
ularly in the south half, may have contributed to the subsidence of some 
existing buildings. We recommend that test borings and/or other ap- 
propriate action be taken to determine geological structure and soil- 
bearing capacity. Such knowledge is essential in the planning stage be- 
cause the extent of preventive measures to counteract poor soil condi- 
tions may have an effect on land value, use, and feasibility of some types 
of construction. The cost of countermeasures, if any are required, can 
be negligible in overall construction costs if adequate data is available at 
an early stage of planning. 

At several points in our study we have talked about the distance between 
the Washington University campus and the GNRP area. There is little 
question that the more direct the access route, the more important will 
be the role of influence of the University and its people upon project de- 
velopment. At the present time by way of Skinker or Big Bend the dis- 
tance is about one mile. Heavy traffic on these streets often slows travel. 
In considering ways of reducing this distance, the unused St. Louis Public 
Service right-of-way extending south from the intersection of Melville 
Avenue and Kingsury Boulevard to Millbrook Boulevard seems to offer a 
possible solution. We recommend that University City examine into 
ways to obtain the right to utilize this strip for a route from the campus 
to the Loop. This way, the distance is half a mile. 

A number of things seem possible to develop here. Feasibility would de- 
pend on such things as improvement cost, mode of travel allowed, etc. 

The simplest thing to do would be to construct a street (Melville Avenue 
extended) for both vehicle and pedestrian traffic, with the southern termi- 
nus opening into Millbrook Boulevard. More elaborate plans could include 
a pedestrian bridge over Millbrook, terminating directly on the campus. 
After more thorough investigation and also after other aspects of the re- 
development are closer to realization, it may be that the pedestrian flow 
will be heavy enough to warrant installing some type of vehicle for mass 
transit. 
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The following is a summary of our conclusions regarding specific uses 

and potential markets. 

Residential - The apartment character of the south sector of the GNRP 
is well established and past occupancy experience indicates a 
history of good demand. It is our opinion that the residential 
amenities of the neighborhood can be preserved by maintaining 
good environment and desirable dwelling units will be market- 
able. We anticipate there will be two major sources of demand 
for apartment units. One group is comprised of persons over 
age 55. They presently constitute about one-fourth of the Uni- 
versity City population, and we estimate that by 1970 that group 
will grow to one -third of the population. Washington University 
personnel make up the other group, and current estimates indi- 
cate a one-fourth increase in that group. Our studies indicate a 
preference for housing in the GNRP area by persons in both 
these groups, and we recommend that marketing of apartment 
units be aimed at these important sources. 

Retail - It is our opinion that redevelopment planning should be di- 
rected toward creation of a modern community shopping center 
within the central business district of University City. We esti- 
mate such a development could attract a sizable increase of 
about 115 percent, or $5. 8 million, in convenience goods sales, 
or a total of $10. 9 million annually from the trade area, and 
shopping goods sales capture could be increased about 57 per- 
cent, or $1. 1 million, to a total of $3. 3 million annually. Ap- 
proximately 290, 000 square feet of retail floor space would be 
required to attain these sales volumes. Therefore, addition- 
al area suitable for modern retailing of 52, 000 square feet for 
shopping goods and 165, 500 square feet of convenience goods 
should be created to accommodate the sales potential. 

We recommend that the creation of a new, modern one-stop 
type of shopping atmosphere be the objective of redevelopment 
planning. This would require facilities to park approximately 
1, 400 cars, or some 10. 5 acres of parking area. Efforts 
should be made to orient the center of the retail-commercial 
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activity in the general vicinity of the present intersections of 
Delmar, Heman, and Leland. 

In view of the anticipated elderly population and Washington 
University population, we recommend that retailing plans in- 
clude establishment of outlets to cater to these markets. Our 
surveys indicate that enough of the present volume of central 
business district sales originates with these groups to warrant 
cultivation and expansion. Suggested types of stores to serve 
that trade include barber, beauty, cleaner, laundry, restaur- 
ant, delicatessen, shoe, apparel, hardware, tailor, shoe re- 
pair, music, books, records, travel agencies, and recreation, 
such as movies and bowling. This list could be enlarged upon. 
We believe this may afford the University City central business 
district an opportunity to gain some competitive distinction over 
centers in other communities, which we know are well-estab- 
lished. 

Office Space - We believe that at present the University City market 
could absorb about 50, 000 to 60, 000 square feet of new, mod- 
ern, air-conditioned, general-occupancy office space. In addi- 
tion, our studies indicate there will be continuing demand for 
minimum quality office space such as is currently enjoying good 
occupancy along Delmar Boulevard east of Westgate Avenue, 

This is a good utilization of these properties and we recommend 
it be encouraged. Our studies did not reveal a demand, at pres- 
ent, from any large corporations to justify recommending multi- 
story office buildings. However, in our opinion, a well-planned 
downtown University City could attract such a tenant. 

Industrial - Light industry (distributive, small assembly or nonoffen- 
sive manufacture) has been established in the central area of the 
project in the vicinity of Vernon, Olive, and Maple Streets. This 
has caused this area to be in a state of transition. In view of 
the substantial size of some of these operations and the quality 
and investment in the improvements they occupy, we recom- 
mend that a planned industrial park type of development be en- 
couraged, Our survey indicates that existing industries at 
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present would absorb 15 to 17 acres for expansion. If additional 
land becomes available, we estimate it would be absorbed at an 
annual rate of 8 to 10 acres. 

Renovation - It is obvious from general observation that renovation of 

some structures in the area will be necessary. Rehabilitation and 
modernization will be required to maintain good housing stand- 
ards and increase the economic life of structures. In some in- 
stances remodeling may be feasible because it could result in as- 
suring increased occupancy and income. In this study it has only 
been practical to analyze hypothetical situations, and the results 
indicate that further analysis of specific properties appears war- 
ranted. As a general rule, each case or property will have to be 
individually analyzed to determine feasibility. We suggest con- 
sideration of a pilot study on a typical property. 
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